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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Travels of the Russian Mission through Mon- 
residence in Peking, in 


no ottierintroduction of these 

to our readers, than to remind 

are the same (translated) which 

e oticed, as accounts 
remarkable contents found their way 
Literary and Scientific Journals of 

' Germany. Illustrated by plates 

and, maps, well rendered into English by Mr. 
Lloyd, and aanany- Sy the notes of Mr, Klap- 
cannot fail to furnish a fund of 

and amusing matter respecting coun- 
comparatively very little known. 

t has had a church at Peking for a 
hundred with resident priests, assistants, 
&e. ; et pry small colony is generally renewed 
tenth'year. ‘Phe last mission* left Peters- 

j in 1819 to relieve its precursor, which 
9d: been at Peking since 1808: it arrived at 
Ackoitsk. in February 1820; and after meet- 
: functionaries, Mongol troops, 
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on the skill and cleanliness of the cook. This 
brick tea serves also instead of money in the 
dealings of these people, as well as in Daou- 


, | via.” 


Near the river Shara, the author relates— 

‘* We approached a Mongol temple, situated 
near the road, at the foot of mount Gountou 
Sambou, On the summit is a soubourgan, or 
bounka, the white colour of which attracts the 
notice of the traveller. A soubourgan is a kind 
of chapel, erected by rich people for the expia- 
tion of their sins, and in the hope of future 
reward. It is built of wood or stone, in the 
form of a pyramid, and has only one small 
opening on the south side. On the consecra- 
tion of a soubourgan they throw into it some 
hundred little cones of clay, called in Mongol 
tsatsa, which are considered as the symbolic 
images of deified persons. These tsatsa ought 
properly to be composed of nine kinds of valu- 
able materials, gold, silver, jewels, pearls, &c. ; 
but as few persons are able to unite so many 
precious articles, they content themselves with 
mingling a small quantity in little clay figures, 
over which prayers, composed for the purpose, 
are recited; and to give the soubourgan com- 
pe merit, no less a hundred tsatsa must 

thrown into it. However, the number of 


the | these gifts depends‘on the good will, the for- 


This route it is unnecessary for us to follow: 
suffice it to say, that it ran from nearly 51° to 
40° latitude, in about a S.S.E. direction ; first 
across 8 mountainous region, next over sandy 
deserts, and finally over a district diversified by 
hill, water, and cultivation, towards the end of 
the journey. Mere striking particulars will 
appear from the selection of extracts which we 
have made of the leading events which befell on 
Somer. We shall begin with an account of 


tea. . 
“ The Mongols, and most of the nomades of 
Middle’ Asia, miake use of this tea; it serves 


them’ both for‘ drink and food. The Chinese a 


carry on a great trade in it, but never drink it 
themselves. - In: the tea manufactories, which 
are forthe most part in the Chinese govern- 
ment\of Fokien, the dry, dirty, and damaged 
and stalks of the tea: are thrown aside, 
they ate then mixed with a glutinous substance, 
into moulds, and dried in ovens. These 
are‘called by the Russians, on account 
their shape, brick tea. The Mongols, the 
the inhabitants of Siberia, beyond 
; and the Kalmucks, take a piece of 
pound it in’a mortar made on pur- 
throw the powder into a cast-iron 
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long time upon’tlie fire; adding a 
nilk, and sometimes 
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boiling water, which they suffer | 8" 


ao those of unmarried 
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tune, and the devotion of the founders. The 
-respect to these chapels ; 
must stop, and make three 
prostrations, go times round the chapel, 
and throw something in as an offering; were 
it only a lock of his hair or a chip of wood. 
The temple situated on the bank of the Shara 
is built of wood, painted white on the outside, 
and has a red roof. In the interior some per- 
fumed tapers of Tibet, of a dark red colour, 
made of bark of trees and musk, were burning 
before the idols. Two lamas were reading the 
gandjour, so absorbed in meditation that they 
did not deign to look at us.” 
Aang other superstitions we find the ka- 


ack. 
‘ The kadack is a yellow and sometimes gray 
silk riband, ornamented with a pattern of the 
same colour, generally an arsheen in length 
and five verschok in bréadth. The Mongols, 
like the Tibetans, hang these kadacks before 
their idols, to adorn the offerings which they 
resent, and to give weight to their prayers. 
oung people give it to their elders, as a testi- 
mony of their respect and devotion; and per- 
sons of the same age give it to each other, as a 
token of friendship. A large arrow with a 
kadack wrapped round it is placed over the 
ve of relations and friends. I recollect hav- 
ing frequently seen in the churchyards of the 
villages of Little Russia similar kadacks, sus- 
pended to the crosses set up over graves, but 
Every 
k must be blessed by a lama, by reciting 
prescribed prayers ; and it is not till after this 
ceremony chat the kadack acquires its superna- 
tural virtues.” P 
At one of the evening halts the follewing 
characteristic traita are described— 
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treated then idl 
they continued to 
the other 


in bye hes om of al 
my tt hy oe general 
fithe, inbabitant of the: 
plain was brplag 


the mer of the: 

hastens to the-forests of Karatcltin,, 
the goats and, the. stags, the ferogigus,, wild, 
boars, and the, terrible panthers.; .all admi 
the boldness of thé. rider,, andthe rapidity of 
his courser. There is the young Tsyren 
for the service ‘of the khan; flies . to 
Russian frontier, to the. post,.of Mendzin.» he 
addresses his prayer to the bourkhan (| 
divinities); he takes leave, of his fathery: hig 
mother, and his wife ; with, extreme. grief, 
a his coal-black seal ith. a-m 

oly and pensive air, hastens. 
the north ; silent is the steppe shims 
the wind of the desert ‘his 


Tsyren traverses 
y and unknown forest®; he perceives in 
the distance blue mountains, with which he is 


it : 


his melancholy, but his. thoughts always fly 
back to his paternal mountains. The young 
Mongol, whose soul is uneasy, and his mind 
oppressed by an unknown power, beholds in 
his nightly dreams the shades of his warlike 
ancestors. Where is our dreaded and intrepid 
Gengis Khan? The songs of his mighty deeds 
re-echo mournfully amidst the rocks of the 
Onon, and on the verdant banks of the Kerou- 
lun. Who is that riding on the smooth bank 
of the Shara, singing in a low voice beloved 
words? Whose is that bay courser, which 
runs so swiftly ? What does this cheerful war- 
rior seek, who passes by the white tents? his 
heart well knows who is she that lives in 
them: he will soon cease to roam about these 
mountains ; his fiery courser will soon obtain 
him a wife. .This bay courser, rapid as a 
whirlwind, .is ready for the chase. The Obo 
is covered with spectators. He neighs; his 
light foot stamps dn.the pointed stones; he . 
bites the ground in his impatience. The signal, 
is given, all dart tothe goal... Clouds of dust 
envelop the racers, and the bay courser, al- 
ways victorious, arrives first, leaving his. pant- 
ing rivals far behind, &c.’ Such is the sub- 
stance of most of the Mongul songs.” 

The mission paid a visit to the; vang. or 
governor of northern Mongolia, an appanagrd 
h a prince, and a descendant from Gen- 
gis Khan: he appears to be a fair specimen of 
the Asiatic nobleman, and writes verses, like 
our old friend Baber. There is here a singular 
account of the installation of the Koutonktau, ar 
human god, whom the Mongolians and their 
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Jamas worship, like the Dalai Lama. At Ourga, 
where the court resides, Mr. Timkowski says— 
“I learnt from Idam that the yang, the 
dvargoutchi, and the bitketchis, 
ery morning in the tribunal, 
ing, to celebrate a ceremon 
memory of the dccpaéed emperor, which 
performed in the following manner :—A chest 
filled with earth is placed in the apartment ; 
when the company is assembled, each person is 
fe cate Ath Paar ed etter: ot 
every one, before , pours some drops 
to ken a Go cath whee in the chest, and 
while drinking must shed tears to deplore the 
death of the sovereign. 8 ceremony is re- 
during the hundred days of the mourn- 
, unless the new emperor should issue an 
to shorten it. Idam informed me, 
that the tribunal (called the n) is the 
supreme court of the country of the : it 
has the civil and military jurisdiction, and ad- 
ministers justice : sentence is past according to 
the printed code of laws. The decisions of the 
tribunal are subject to the tion of the 
vang and the amban, who exer the func- 
tions of commissioner and attorney-general. In 
ord cases, sentence is carried into execu- 
tion, being confirmed by the vang ; but 
those of greater importance are referred to the 
tribunal of foreign affairs at Peking, which 
decides in the last instance. The punishment 
is proportioned to the offence: torture is em- 
ployed in the examination, and in a very cruel 
manner. The punishments are also horribly 
severe ; sometimes the criminals are broken on 
the wheel, sometimes quartered, at others, 
torn in pieces by four horses; or their feet 
held in boiling water, &c.”’ 
Leaving Purge, the author states— 
*¢ From the right bank of the Tola, till within 
a short distance of Peking, the road, with the 
lion of a few windings, runs in a south- 
easterly direction. For about fifteen wersts it 
was ascending, and covered with fragments 
-of rock. On the right hand it is for some 
wrests contiguous te one of the branches of 
Mount Khanola, on which rise stones of colos- 
sal size, The summits are covered with fine 
birch and larch trees; numerous streams fall 
from the ridge of the mountain, and form 
the Koul, a small river which joins the Tola. 
Herds of buffaloes were feeding in the low 
grounds at the foot of the mountain. 
the banks of the Tola to the heights of Nalika, 
we saw many very wretched tents by the road- 
side ; near most of them there were nooses to 
catch the horses, hoops and poles for the tents, 
&c. All these wooden articles are sold to the 
iohabitants of the desert of Gobi, which is ene 
tirely destitute of wood. Fifteen wersts from 
the Tola, the caravan had to ascend five wersts 
to reach the summit of Nalika. From this 
place we beheld an extensive plain; the soil 
‘was composed of small stones ; on the left were 
naked rocks, between which the Tola flows. 
The Mongols believe, that in a deep abyss 
in this mountain, there are immense treasures 
of gold and silver, which were concealed there 
in ancient time by robbers ; frightful precipices 
and noxious vapours forbid access to the 
most daring mortals. This part of the country 
is much renowned in the history of the Kalkas 
for the battles fought by the Mongols at the 
time of the invasion of the celebrated Galdan, 
prince of the Sungari, towards the close of the 
17th century, when the country of the Kalkas 
was incorporated with the Chinese empire.” 
The f are among the curious histo- 
rical traditions—they relate 
famous Chinese 


to Koung Ming, a 
gqunaral. ig ing, 





“ The kingdom of Chu, founded by Lieou- 
chin, or Lieou-pei, having been invaded by the 
enemy, Koung Ming ordered a stone statue of 
a man, of the ordinary size, to be set up on the 
high road by which the hostile army must ad- 
vance. This statue held in one hand a sword, 
and in the other » bots the a iptiicas 
were impregnated poison. e gene 
of the enemy’s army coming to this spot, and 
seeing the book open, to read it, and 
found it interesti As he frequently put his 
fingers to his mouth in order to moisten them, 
to turn over the leaves more easily, he soon 
felt the effects of the poison. He attempted to 
retire, but could not, his coat of mail being 
attracted by the pedestal, which was composed 
of loadstone. Enraged at this, he seized the 
sword which the statue held in the other hand, 
and struck it. This action proved still more 
fatal to him. The stroke having caused sparks 
to fly, they kindled the combustibles enclosed in 
the enailee of the statue, 
which killed him. His 


a terrified at the 
sudden death of its general, was obliged to 
retreat. 


* On another occasion, the same Koung 
Ming was encamped opposite the enemy, from 
whom he was separated only by a river. 
Having his camp higher up the stream, he 
caused straw puppets, of the size of life, to be 
put on board of boats, with lighted torches in 
them. The boats were carried down. the 
stream, to the enemy’s camp; who, seeing 
them full of soldiers, as they imagined, dis- 
charged many thousand arrows at them ; so 
that they soon emptied their quivers. Koung 
Ming, who had foreseen this, passed the river, 
and gained a complete victory over the enemy, 
who did not expect to be attacked.” 

We will, however, return to modern 
a visit to a temple. 

** At eleven o’clock we went to visit the 
temple. It is built on the side of the mountain, 
and, according to the rules of Tibetan archi- 
tecture, with the front towards the south. At 
the foot of the declivity there is a well, near 
which flows a stream that rises in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, The temple is about 250 
toises in circumference, and is surrounded with 
a wall, which, as well as the whole edifice, is 
built of bricks painted red: the roofs are of 
pan-tiles. At the main southern entrance, two 


the explosion of 


times— 


From | high beams or masts are planted in the ground. 


Behind the wall on the east side, a wooden 
house contains the dining-room of the lamas, 
at the time when their assemblies are held 
here, and on the west side are seven tents, the 
residence of the lamas attached to the service 
of the temple, Idam’s nephew, who accom- 
panied us, called the porter, who led us t h 
the principal entrance into the vestibule. There 
were here four wooden idols of gigantic stature, 
representing warriors in full armour: the first 
had a red face, and held in his hands a twined 
t; the face of the second was white, he 

in his right hand a parasol, which in China 
serves to distinguish ranks, and in his left hand 
a mouse; the third had a blue face, and carried 
a sword in his hand; the fourth, whose face 
was yellow, was playing on a lute. These 
bourkhans, or s persons, were named 
Toulkoursoun, Patchibou, Tchemidzan, and 
Nomtosseré. They are tengri, or Maha-ransa- 
khan, who live two thousand five hundred 
years, and are a hundred and twenty fathoms 
in height. They preside over the temporal 
happiness of mortals, and dwell in four dif- 
ferent. regions of Mount Soumer, which is the 
centre of the universe, and the abode of the 
guardian angels. This mountain has seven 


gilded summits, and extends a hundred 
sand wersts towards each of the four 
of the world. Having. crossed 

paved with bricks, we entered 
temple, where the lamas generally 
pray. In winter, however, they do not 
on account of the cold. About the w: 
illars in the inside are stan 

adaks, the w: 


Opposite to the door, 
wall, are copper idols; near ther ‘ar 
places for the elder lamas, resembling arm. 
chairs, with cushions covered with yellow 
satin: carpets of felt are “ upon the floor 
for the inferior priests. thing is kept 
very neat and clean. Behind this temple there 
is a small building, against the northern wal 
of which stands the gilt idol of Boudha. This 
temple, like the first, is adorned with a greg 
number of kadaks. A large table, with 
full of butter and millet, stands before the 
idol, The Mongol, Hindoo, and Ching 
priests are of opinion that the blood of animals 
does not please the gods, because they abhar 
destruction. These tables, therefore, 
the place of the e i 
among the heathens of the western world, wete 
often stained with the blood even of human 
victims; a barbarity demonstrative of the 
ferocity of their priests. We saw upan the 
table several cups of gilt copper, filled with 
iced water and tea, a dish of millet, and near 
the table a fan made of peacocks’ feathers, In 
the third building, at the farther end of the 
court, they preserve, in wooden repositories, 
the work called Gandjour, which contains the 
law of Boudha. It is composed of 108 volumes, 
of which fifty-four are ranged on the right side 
of the temple, and the other fifty-four on 
the left; each volume contains about 1000 
ages. Near the copper idols is the Jom, a 
Kk in sixteen volumes, Both these works 
are in the Tibetan ] , and are 
bound. On each side of the last building was a 
smal] empty house. These temples were erected 
by the ancestors of Demit, who have long 
resided in this country. The chief priest isa 
young koubilgan, who resides at Ourga for his 
education,” 
[To be continued.) 
TT 


The Roman History. By G. B, Niebubr. 
Translated from the German by F. A. Walter, 
*. 2 vols, 8vo. London, 1827. C. and 
J. Rivington. ; 

Ir is not often that it falls to our lot to notice 

a production like the present. Such works as 

Niebuhr’s History of Rome are nearly as rare in 

their appearance as comets, and are not, like 

them, calculated to be gazed on, wondered at,and 
forgotten. They produce a powerful and 

effect in the department of literature to: 

they belong, as great as new discoveries do 

in natuxal science; and we venture to predict 
that the labours of Mr, Niebuhr will be as in- 
fluential upon history as those of Priestley and 

Cavendish upon chemistry. 

Mr. Niebuhr is an undaunted and independ. 
ent thinker and writer; the argumentum ai 
verecundiam avails nought with him ; authority 
sways him not; and he examines and rejects 
the tales of Livy and Dionysius, when weighed 
in the critical balance and found wanting, with 
as little ceremony as he would those of a Mande- 
villeor Mendez Pinto. - The quantity of various 
knowledge he is enough to astonish 
here, whatever it may do in his own 








and the closest reasoning and profoundest 
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vestigation are frequently clothed in a style full 
of strength and eloquence. 
The matters of great importance to Roman 
History and to history in general, that Mr. Nie- 


bubr discussed, are ‘many—such as, the 
origin of Rome, the early constitution and the 
eonstitution established by Servius Tullius, the 
disputes between the patricians and plebeians, 


the ian law, and the law of debt, &c. &c. ; 
on some of which he arrives at perfect certainty, 
on others, approximates as closely to the truth 
as his authorities allow. Altogether, these vo- 
Jumes must exert a powerful influence on the 
mind of any one who only knows the early history 
of Rome from the ancient historians, or from 
their modern copiers ; and form a surprising 
contrast to such works as Machiavelli’s Discorsi, 
where the most absurd legends in Livy are 
considered and reasoned upon as true history. 

Ina book where one page can hardly be said 
to be more important than another, it is diffi- 
cult to select any particular parts as specimens. 
We shall, therefore, almost consign ourselves to 
chance, and commence with a portion of the 
chapter on the origin and nature of early his- 
tory, which will enable our readers to form an 
idea of what Mr. Niebuhr’s notions are respect- 
ing the base on which the splendid edifice in 
Livy rests. 

“ With Tullus Hostilius begins a new secu- 
lum, and a narrative, resting on historical 
grounds, of a nature altogether different from 
that of the preceding. Intermediate between 
the times of absolute fiction which bear an irra- 
tional relation to history, and the genuine 
historic age, we find, amongst all nations, a 
compound, which, if we would designate its 
nature by a name, we may call the Mythico~ 
Historic. This has no defined limits, but ex- 
tends itself even to where contemporary history 
begins, and is the more strongly marked, in 
proportion to the richness of the early tradi- 
tions, and the paucity of instances in which 
moderns have drily filled up the vacuity of 
ancient history, from monuments and records, 
neglecting the historical songs. Hence it is 
found in the history of the middle ages, in the 
North and in Spain; while, on the contrary, 
that of several nations of the rest of Europe 
has scarcely preserved a trace of it, during that 
period. Among the Greeks, the Persian war 
still retains the character of a bold epic fiction ; 
and in still earlier times, almost every thing 
lively or attractive in that history is poesy. In 
the Roman history, fiction, strictly speaking, 
does not descend much lower, though it reap- 
pears from time to time, and even until the 
end of the fourth century; it is injured by 
studied falsification, until the wars of Pyrrhus, 
when foreigners, at least, to write it 
contemporaneously. This is positive injury ; 
pene narrative is something different from, 
ut better than, genuine history ; upon whose 
soil we merely rediscover what fatigues or 
grieves us in real life. The relation between 

poetical history and mythology is this :— 
the former is evidently and necessarily 

based on historical foundation, and its materials 
are, for the most part, borrowed from history, 
48 It exists in free narrative; but the latter is 
drawn, from religion and popular fables, and 
makes no pretensions to be a possible history of 
the ordinary world; although, so far as it 
treats of human affairs, it can have no other 
+ ana To the latter, for instarice, belo 
gave, Romulus, and Siegfried ; to the 
ames Aristomenes, Brutus, and. the Cid, 
se Re confines of m ogy, poetical narra. 


, at one at the 
other. Few only of the dearihied mentioned 





during this period are fictitious. Many of the 
chronological statements from the Fasti have 
all the accuracy which is conceivable in that 
age; but to this point alone we must confine 
their claims as history. For when historians 
arose, that which was styled history was alone 
attended mee but monuments and records were 
not consulted—perhaps from neglect—per! 
because they could not be ane to an 
with the poetic traditions; and every one pre- 
ferred a spirited fiction to a history compiled 
from original fragments. In Greece, at a 
later period, we find history composed. of these 
materials by Ephorus, the authors of the At- 
thides, and the occasionally fallacious Timzus, 
in the same manner as we write of the middle 
ages—highly meritorious, but too uncertain for 
posterity. This source was but sparingly re- 
sorted to in Rome, and probably only by L. 
Cincius with good sense and some industry. 
The Roman records were certainly from the 
earliest times meagre in comparison with the 
historical copiousness of Athens, and almost 
every Greek city. Their laws were for a long 
time only engraved on tables of oak, and there. 
fore the more readily fell a prey to the flames 
when the city was captured by the Gauls, and 
men had scarcely time or thought to rescue 
even the primary institutes. The only ancient 
document recorded, of the whole period of the 
monarchy, is the league of Servius Tullius 
with the Latins, and of the last Tarquinius 
with the Gabii. The latter was graven on a 
shield. Verrius Flaccus has quoted commen- 
taries of Servius Tullius, which appear to have 
contained the laws relative to the constitution 
ascribed to that monarch. From the times 
which immediately followed the banishment of 
the kings, the leagues with Carthage, with the 
Latins, and with the Ardeans, are quoted as 
still in existence; but it is partly difficult, 
partly impossible, to reconcile their contents 
with the historical narrative. Annals of the 
monarchy, like the pontifical which in a very 
early epoch of the commonwealth may be 
deemed contemporary, seem never even to 
have been alleged, e Fasti which Polybius 
saw with the pontifices, must also have given 
the reigns of the kings, because he computed 
from them the year of the Olympiad im which 
Rome was founded. But Fasti, with a few 
notices, are still very different.even from the 
most meagre chronicle. It may not be consi- 
dered decisive of the question, whether Rome 
had any thing in the shape of annals of the 
monarchy, that the first mention of the secular 
festival occurs in the year 298. The force of 
this proof, however really important in itself, 
may with some speciousness be weakened, if 
we observe that Censorinus quotes the books of 
the keepers of the Sibylline oracles, which were 
first introduced in the times of the last king. 
I think, however, that had he seen these books, 
he would also have seen and consulted the pon- 
tifical annals, if they had been extant, since he 
thought it so enigmatical that this should be 
the first mention of the festival. We have an 
incontestable proof that they did not commence 
earlier than the battle at the Regillus, because, 
previous to that event, no distinct mention is 
made of any prodigies, which it was obviously 
imperative on thgm to record, as their arche- 
t the Etruscan chronicles did; but from 
thes time forward, they are noticed, though at 
first seldom and sparingly. In the same man- 
ner, the total absence of names in the history 
of the last six kings of Rome, es the com- 
te destruction, not only of own annals, 
it of every narrative of that description re- 
specting those times. The family legends give 
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frequent and circumstantial accounts, 
perfectly fabulous, of the leading men of every 
gens from the first day of the commonwealth. 
But they could not have contained the smallest 
notice of any ancestor of the kingly times; for 
we must have known it through Dionysius, 
who eagerly raked together every thing which 
could swell out his pretended history of that 
period, in respect of duration. That the Va- 
lerii should have called a Sabing who aecom~ 
panied Tatius, the founder of their family, is 
another matter altogether. But without poetry 
no tradition can continue to exist, at least can. 
not attain such perfection as the exquisitely 
beautiful history of the kings of Rome. Rome 
had at one time songs in praise of great men, 
which were sung to the accompaniment of the 
flute at convivial entertainments; and repub. 
lican Rome would no more have robbed herself 
of the recollection of her kings, than she would 
have removed their statues from the Capitol, 
In the brilliant days of liberty, the ancient 
kings of the nation were venerated and sacred 
characters, such as the historians of ancient 
Rome first introduced them amongst the great 
men of Roman history. It was the pride of great 
families te trace their mythic origin to Numa 
and Marcius. What we now eall the history 
of the Roman kings was rendered out of these 
songs into prosaic narrative: e« g. that of Ro. 
mulus, which forms in itself an epopee. Those 
of the three following kings stand almost sepa- 
rate from each other, except that Numa is con- 
nected with the Sabine war, through Tatia; 
and in the same manner Tullus and Ancus 
are breught into connexion with the two first 
kings by their pedigree. But with Li Tar- 
quinius ees commences a great poem, which 
terminates with the battle at the Regillus ; and 
this song of Tarquinius is in its prosaic form 
as indescribably poetical as it is peculiarly and 
altogether foreign to history. His arrival at 
Rome, as Lucumo—his deeds and victories— 
his death ;—then the history of Servius—the 
criminal nuptials of Tullia—the murder of the 
righteous king—the whole story of the last 
Sreteinedhe downfal of the kings, with all 
the precursory omens—Lucretia—the idiotism 
of Brutus—his death—the war of Porsena,— 
lastly, the perfectly Homeric battle at the Re- 
gillus, constitute an e , which for sub. 
limity and brilliancy of invention throws far 
into the shade every production of later Rome. 
In the same manner as the ancient Roman 
verse essentially accords with the long rh 

of our forefathers, so this epopee divides itself, 
in a way foreign to the unity of the most per- 
fect poem of Greece, into sections whieh corre. 
spond with the adventures of the Nibelung 
Lied ; and if any one had the boldness to at. 
tempt restoring te as a poem, he would greatly 
fail if he selected any other than its present 
magnificent form. These songs are much an- 
tecedent to Ennius, who merely transformed 
them into hexameters, and found in them 
materials for three books; he, who sincerely 
believed himself to be Rome’s earliest poet, be- 
cause he was ignorant of the old native poetry. 

despised and successfully suppressed them. i 
shall treat of these and their destruction in 
another place. One observation only is neces- 
sary ; viz. that however unquestionably ancient 
was the ground-work of the epic songs, yet the 
form in which they exist, &@ great part of 
their contents, appear to be much more recent 
than the first days of the Fang <= ecg Like 
the pontifical annals which falsified history for 
the patricians, so there proreiin hepugbovs all 
these fictions a plebeian feeling, agninst 
thepatricians, andevident indications that, when 
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they were written, several plebeian families had 
already attained influence and authority. In 
this sense we must understand the grants of 
land by Numa, Tullus, and Servius ; we find 
all the popular kings favour the people against 
the patricians; Romulus as well as Servius. 
As participators in the murder of Servius, the 
patricians appear cruel and detestable—the ple- 
beian Servius is the ideal of excellence—the 
founders of the commonwealth are plebeian— 
Gaia Cecilia, a Roman female of plebeian rank, 
wife to Tarquinius Priscus, is related to the Me- 
telli—Mutius Scevola is a plebeian. Amongst 
the patricians the Valerii and Horatii are alone 
nobly distinguished, both gentes favourable to 
’ the people. For these reasons I would not 
date these poems, as far as we know their con- 
tents, earlier than the end of the fourth century, 
and that as the very earliest date. The con- 
sultation of the Pythian oracle also refers to 
that period. The account of the last king 
having symbolically shewn to his son how to 
cut 0! the leading men of Gabii, is a Greek 
story in Herodotus; we must therefore pre- 
sume that there was some acquaintance with 
Greek traditions, though not directly with 
Herodotus.” 

The account of the Sibylline books is curious. 
Mr. Niebuhr thus satisfactorily explains the 
true nature and contents of them. 

“In Jupiter’s Cella, Tarquinius deposited 
the Sibylline books, under the custody of two 

ians. Here, also, tradition wavers be- 
tween the two Tarquins. Varro, in Lactan- 
tius, records of the elder king what all the 
others mention as having happened to the 
later. They even vary as to the number of 
the volumes offered by a strange woman to the 
Roman monarch, at a price which, if Lactan- 
tius has expressed Varro’s account with apy 
degree of accuracy in the coin of his own time, 
equalled the amount of property of the second 
class. ‘ * The unknown,’ he says, ‘ demanded 
three hundred pieces of gold.’ Probably there- 
fore Varro had mentioned 30,000 sestertia, 
amounting to 75,000 pounds. Even if he in- 
tended gold pieces, and had in view old Greek 
staters, the said sum would have exceeded the 
property of the first class. Twice did the king 
refuse her demand, as absurd. After she had 
burnt two-thirds of the number of volumes 
originally offered, and presented herself for the 
last time with the one, or the three still re- 
maining, he paid her the price required. The 
majority of the narrators, as well as the formal 
expression, ‘ It is commanded the Decemviri 
to consult the Sibylline books,’ favour the 
opinion, that the larger number, three, was 
preserved. That there was only one saved, 
Pliny believes is beyond a doubt. These 
oracles, as he expressly says, (though probably 
only presumes), were written on papyrus; and 
at that time, (so recent were the annals in or- 
dinary manuscript,) it appeared extraordinary 
that the original of Tarquinius was preserved 
more than four hundred years, until it was 
consumed in the burning of the capitol. More- 
over, these volumes became such a formidable 
secret, since Tarquinius caused one of the 
Decemviri, to whose care he had intrusted 
them, to be drowned, as a parricide, for di- 
their mero A information is 

to upon int. Even the 
whose number, originally two, was onion 
increased to ten, \and ultimately to fifteen, 
ventured to open them, except when 
orders ta that effect a the 


scarcely to have been proposed, although it 
was the prevalent belief, that early Rome was 
separated by a deep chasm from the Greeks 
and every thing Grecian; although, in this 
view, it must appear inconceivable that the 
Roman priests could bave used books, to the 
exposition of which they dared not admit any 
foreign interpreter. But in reality, even sup- 
posing what is by no means probable, that, 
until the second Punic war, the literature of 
Greece was, without any exception, wholly un- 
known to the Romans, they were not so ab- 
solutely ignorant of its language. In the fifth 
century, the Roman ambassador addressed the 
Tarentine assembly of the people in Greek, 
though defectively ; and how could Rome and 
Carthage have negociated, except through the 
common medium of the Greek tongue? which 
was so well known to the Carthaginians, that 
Hannibal wrote Greek. Previous to this, the 
Punic government had at one time interdicted 
its being taught; a prohibition which of course 
was speedily forgotten, and proves the frequent 
use of the language. That the old Roman 
Sibylline books were composed in Greek, is 
further proved by the fact, that the senate 
endeavoured to replace them, by collecting the 
Sibylline books and aphorisms current amongst 
the Greeks, which, as appears from Aristo- 
phanes, were held in high estimation by the 
believers at Athens, together with the pro- 
phecies of Bacis during the Peloponnesian 
war; i.e. in the former half of the fourth 
century. They were probably nothing more 
than such a collection, and like the later, a 
series of oracular sayings delivered in hexa- 
meters ; for, although the only quotations in 
history, ‘as results of consulting the holy songs, 
are mandates to pay especial honour to Greek 
deities, or introduce their worship at Rome, 
tyet scarcely ahy other could be expected, where 
the question did not concern a knowledge of 
futurity, but merely what should be done to 
propitiate the heavens. We find, however, in 
Livy himself, mention of a distinct prophecy, 
which certainly was falsified by the event, viz. 
‘That Rome must not extend her sway beyond 
the Taurus;’ a command which, if it was 
found in those ancient volumes, that certainly 
were not written for Rome, points to Asia, to 
the Erythrean, Herophila, or the Sardian Sibyl 
of Philetas, and was probably composed for the 
Lydian kings, without specifying any parti- 
cular nation. Finally, the Greek origin of the 
Sibylline poems is evident from the answers 
which the republic received from them. They 
invariably enjoined the worship of Greek dei- 
ties; and * to sacrifice according to the Greek 
ritual,’ was synonymous with’ offering a victim 
at the command of the Sibylline books. Be- 
sides, it is difficult to conceive the manner of 
seeking answers from these books in any given 
instance. The only imaginable mode of pro- 
ceeding seems to be, that the keepers acted 
like the easterns when they consult the Koran 
or Hafiz; or like the early Christians when 
they had recourse to the Bible as an oracle, 
i. e. by opening or unrolling the volume after 


preparatory prayer, and noting the passage 


which first met the eye.” 

The follo is Mr. Niebuhr’s opinion of 
the celebrated and of the war carried 
on by him on behalf of the exiled Tarquins : 

‘* Clusium probably enjoyed at one time the 
supremacy over the other allied Etruscan towns. 
Its extraordinary power and riches are proved 
by the stu temb of Porsena, which is 
desoribed by Pliny, ty the hi 


is not 
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Pliny has merely 
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from Varro, what Varro himself has described 
not from his own observation, but from the 
Etruscan annals; but further, it is highly 
improbable that such an edifice should haye 
been so completely destroyed within five centy. 
ries, that even its site could not be discovered ; 
and, above all, no testimony from the annaly 
of a nation, which possessed nothing but g 
legendary priestly literature, can be considered 
valid against the absolute intrinsic impossibility 
of such tiers of pyramids. Yet to doubt the 
existence of an enormeus monument, because 
the ancient description surpasses the eastern 
fairy tales in its monstrous reveries, ig for. 
bidden by the examples of eastern descriptions 
of the splendour and extent of ancient edifices, 
whose existence, though within much more 
moderate limits, is unquestionable, because for 
the most part we still see them in ruins. ' The 
historical truth of this monument may have 
been, pyramids resting on a common base, 
which was nearly cubical, or very low truncated 
pyramidal. But this account, wrought up s0 
like a tale of romance, and ascribed to a king 
whom the independence of the Etruscan nation 
survived only two centuries, already begets a 
well-grounded suspicion of the existence of 
Porsena as an historical person, in this mythic 
age of Roman history. Cicero, who uniformly, 
in the early history, follows sources of informa. 
tion directly contradictory to those which have 
subsequently obtained historic authority, si. 
lently, yet plainly, rejects the Clusinian Por. 
sena in the history of this war; for he sa 
that neither the Veientes nor the Latins 
have been adequate to regain the Roman throne 
for Tarquinius. The less, then, ought it to be 
stigmatised as a refinement in scepticism, if we 
consider Porsena as a hero of the old Etruscan 
romance, who is there represented as a king, 
ruling far and wide, to whom Roman poesy has 
ascribed the Etruscan war, by which the Tar. 
quinii pressed the city; though it cannot be 
distinguished from the earlier war, in which 
the battle at the forest of Arsia is said to have 
taken place. It was scarcely dishonourable to 
be conquered by Porsena; to submit to such a 
hero and his virtues furnished a suitable intro. 
duction to the story of his magnanimous use of 
victory.” 

No part of Roman history is more familiar 
to the general reader than the story of C. Mar- 
cius Coriolanus, his just vengeance against his 
ungrateful country, and the stern soul of the 
victorious warrior bending before the entreaties 
of his mother and wife, and sparing the guilty 
town: for the greatest of poets has made this 
story the subject of one of his immortal dramas, 
and from him we learn to detest the ferocious 
and cowardly rabble that we have hitherto 

pposed the R plebeians to have been. 
But all this illusion vanishes when Mr. Niebuhr 
holds up the mirror of truth before us. Thus 
it is that he treats the legend : 

“ That the hardened leader of a faction, 
whom a deserved sentence converted into the 
enemy of his country, and who, as general in 
chief of its hereditary foes, avenged himself 
fearfully on his native land for the justly in- 
flicted penalty of his crimes ;—that he should 
be styled in history ‘ a great man’ is an 
instance of the extreme prejudice with which 
even posterity forms its judgment. Coriolan: us 
does not deserve to be com ae Alcibiades, 
in whom, agreeably to the national tempera- 
ment of his are x4 the passionate transition 
from crime to repentance was easier than in & 
Reman; whom a really undeserved sentence 
had oppressed; whom his own nation did not 
understand; ‘and who, when his resentment 
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cooled, ired his errors in a manner of 
< en tes bimell was capable. In him 
the love of his country was an enduring pas- 
sion, and like jealousy, only rendered its object 
wretched ; his object, after the hasty and irre- 
sistible ebullition of wrath, was merely to com- 
the Athenians to be sensible of his loss, but 
never to destroy his country: but the latter 
was that to which Coriolanus aspired, or to a 
ous and sanguinary personal revenge. 

Yet even the unmerited partiality of history 
js less striking than that this enemy of his 
country has become the nation’s hero, and that 
every tongue has unceasingly celebrated his 
praise. Eulogies such as these, though origina- 
ting with a faction who felt no abhorrence of 
his crimes, yet certainly evince that in him 
perished a vast and mighty spirit. This high 
renown must have been earned by deeds of 
heroism though attested by no consulship, and 
the only exploit noticed in history seems doubt- 
ful from the very circumstance which is in- 
tended to confirm it. The conquest of Corioli 
is ascribed to him in his capacity of commander. 
in-chief, as Livy states on the authority of the 
ancient story; but the Latin league proves 
that the consul, Postumus Cominius, was ab- 
sent from Rome, and therefore later authors 
concluded that he must have headed the army 
in the Volscian war, and that C. Marcius had 
served under him. -In fact, there is not an 
instance discoverable in the range of early his- 
tory of a conquest achieved by any other than 
the person invested with the chief magistracy : 
this indeed follows from the nature and dura- 
tion of the early campaigns. If then the more 
credible narrative be a production of compara- 
tively modern date ; if the old Fasti and An- 
nals which merely annexed to the names of the 


consuls their exploits and triumphs, are altoge- 


ther silent respecting the Volscian war of Co- 
minius, we may reasonably doubt the whole 
story, and conjecture that it was invented from 
the surname of Marcius, i. e. Coriolanus, and 
in no very remote period. When once the 
practice of conferring surnames on the generals 
according to their victories and conquests had 
begun with the triumph of the great Scipio 
Africanus, and prevailed to a great extent, men 
soon forgot how recent was the usage, and 
that names of similar formation had previously 
been affixed, from the places of residence, or 
the principal possessions of the families so dis- 
tinguished. In the very early ages another 
mode of appellation was customary, derived 
from the people from which the gens was de- 
scended, or perhaps from the maternal line, in 
the case of individual families. Now it cer- 
tainly is highly improbable, that, during three 
centuries, C. Marcius alone should have en- 
Joyed that designation; and there is nothing to 
interfere with the supposition, that his family, 
like others, were called after their residence in 
a Latin city, which was first wrested from 
and Latium in the great Volscian war. 
For we find Corioli in the list of the thirty 
Tatin cities in Dionysius, which certainly 
Tefers to a very early date, as it contains 
several which were subsequently ruined and 
became extinct, and seems to have been copied 
either from the league of Servius Tullius or 
from that of the consul Sp. Cassius, both these 
documents being extant in his days.” 

We shall conclude with the following cha- 
racter of Virgil,—the most just, accurate, and 
beautiful appreciation of the distinguishing 

tics of that charming and amiable 

poet, that, we will veriture to say, is to be found 
tlie whole compass of criticism. 

Virgil has described these wars in the latter 


half of the Eneid, altering, however, and hurry- 
‘ing on the course of events in the tale. Its 
contents were certainly national, yet it is 
scarcely credible that even an unprejudiced 
Roman could have derived any real pleasure 
from these stories. We feel but too painfully 
how ill the poet has succeeded in elevating 
those shadows, those characterless names of 
everyday barbarians, to the rank of living men, 
such as are the heroes of Homer. Perhaps the 
subject was unmanageable, at least by Virgil, 
whose inventive genius was too sterile, how- 
ever great his talent for ornament. That he 
was sensible of this himself, and did not despise 
that kind of excellence to which he was compe- 
tent, is proved by his imitations and plagiarisms, 
as well as his dissatisfaction with a work which 
already enjoyed universal admiration. He who 
composes a work by industry and piecing is 
acquainted with the crevices and rents, which 
can only by a careful joining escape the unprac- 
tised eye, and from which the work of a master 
is exempt, being thrown off as it were in one 
great cast. Virgil himself had a foreboding 
that all the foreign embellishments with which 
he had decorated his work, constituted the 
richness of the poem, but were not his own, 
and that posterity would at one time detect the 
plagiary. That, notwithstanding this painful 
consciousness, he laboured, in the path still 
open to him, to confer the highest beauty 
which it was capable of receiving from his 
hands, upon a poem which he did not write 
of his own choice, —that he did not vainly and 
mistakenly aspire to a genius which nature had 
denied him,—that he did not allow himself to 
be intoxicated by the idolatry with which he 
was every where worshipped,—that when Pro- 
pertius sang of him— 
Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii, 
Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade; 

—that, when death was about to release him 
from the fetters of political allegiance, he was 
anxious to destroy what in that solemn hour 
he was forced to contemplate with dissatis- 
faction as the subject of a false renown ;—all 
this challenges our respect, and our indulgence 
to all the imperfections of his work. A first 
essay is not always the criterion of excellence, 
but the first poetic effusion of Virgil’s youth 
proved that he formed himself with incredible 
industry, and that none of his powers were lost 
through neglect. How amiable and noble- 
minded does he appear, when he pours forth 
the native feelings of his heart! not merely 
on subjects of agriculture and in all his pictures 
of a pure and quiet life, or in his epigram on 
Syron’s villa ; but equally so in his exhibition 
of those mighty spirits which shone with re- 
splendent lustre in the history of Rome.” 

Our last extract alone would, we think, 
vouch sufficiently for the powers and eloquence 
of the original writer, and for the energy 
and spirit of the translation. The transla- 
tion of such a work, indeed, appears to us to 
have been a task that must have presented un- 
common difficulties, but they have apparently 
been completely overcome. e have no doubt 
but that Niebuhr’s History of Rome will be- 
come a standard work in our universities, and 
we are sure that no good library can be with- 
out it. 
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The Military Sketch-Book. Reminiscences of 
Seventeen Years in the Service, Abroad and 
at Home. By an Officer of the Line. Post 
8vo. 2 vols. London, 1827. Colburn. 


Tue Naval Sketch-Book may be esteemed the 





father of the present attempt to make a similar 
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display of military manners, and treat the public 
with pictures of the army. There are a number 
of papers descriptive of scenes which occurred 
during the peninsular war, in Ireland, and 
elsewhere ; and also sketches of officers joining, 
messing, &c. and of soldiers on guard, and in 
other circumstances. Some of these are amu. 
sing and interesting enough for the light readin 
so popular in our day ; but it must be confi 
that the army produces less of originality of 
character than the navy. Jack is an exceed. 
ingly strange and grotesque animal,—whereas 
a hussar is an exquisite, a dragoon a gentleman, 
and a full private in the line a man of the com- 
mon world. There are, nevertheless, certain 
peculiarities in all professions ; and the author 
has tried, with some skill and success, to de- 
velop those which appertain to the lobsters. 

A young ensign, reading his name in the 
Gazette, (the Government, not the Literary 
Gazette,) is the picture of a coxcomb, going 
into a course of life not very likely to effect a 
speedy cure of that dis-temper; and, accord- 
ingly, we discover in many after groups that 
these wearers of swords entertain in general 
no very lowly opinions of their own merits, 
graces, and perfections. Of the ensign, we 
read that he joined his regiment at Brighton, 
and he says: 

* The next day I may consider to have been 
my first appearance in public as a paar au. 
thenticated officer in the army. I stood upon 
the parade fully equipped, and with my regi- 
ment. During all the time, I might as well 
have been in the pillory,—nothing relieved 
me but pulling on and off my gloves, fixing my 
cravat, and playing with my sword-knot. I 
formed one of those whom the admiring crowd 
gazed at. I was saluted every where by passing 
soldiers, and I gratified my vanity in this point, 
by repeatedly walking past the sentries on duty 
at the palace, to hear them slap the butt-ends 
of their muskets, as they ‘carried ’ to com~ 
pliment me. I was gazed at on the Steyne by 
the most captivating eyes,—I was smiled at 
in the library by the most fascinating faces, — 
lovely lights gleamed on Me from balconies, ba- 
rouches, and donkeys’ backs,—pelisses flounced, 
and feathers waved for me: I was somebody, I 
was everybody,—there was nobody in the world 
but me—myself! at least I saw no one else 
worth a moment’s consideration, except as far 
as their admiration of me was concerned. - I 
never ate so many ices and jellies in my life ; 
not for the love my appetite bore to such con- 
fections, but the lounge—the ul halo 
which the discussion of an ice throws. round 
the military figure in a pastry-cook’s shop is 
every thing: it was delightful !” 

And the following is part of a mess-table 
colloquy : 

** Col. Diamond. Tell the band-master to 
stop that, and to play ‘ Lady Fanny’s Hussar 
piece.’ [Exit Waiter in a trot.|—Ali the Mess. 
Bravo! Colonel, a good move.—Col. Diamond. 
Von Weber’s music is very well, and the King 
patronises it; but, "pon my honour, Lady 
Fanny's Hussar is more elegant. [Band play 
a noise, in which several screams of the clarionet 
and groans of the trombone are prominent, 
during which the Mess beat time or rather move 
their heads and fingers, occasionally commenting 
on the piece. At length the instruments cease 
to play, after a violent struggle of the bassoons. 
—Col. Diamond. Isnt it very good ?—All, 
Excellent ! Superb !—Cornet Small. Don’t his 
Majesty like that piece, Colonel ?-Col. Diamond. 
No: ’pon my honour.—Major Flowers. You 
see, Colonel, his Majesty requires a little im- 
provement ; he is certainly a very good musi- 
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‘ers the Rossinis and Von Webers ; 
I think Lady Fanny’s piece ought to 
i It has a delightful mixture of 
movement.-—Col. Diamond. Lady Fanny's is 
fine; and certainly, her ladyship has got a 
good ‘major-key in you.—All the Mess. Bravo ! 
—Hit { — Bravo !—Bravo !— Dr. Scoit. 
snuff’) Ecod I dinna like the thing at 
a’; it’s sic a mixture, that I canna mak heed 
or tail o’t.—Cornet Small. ’Pon my honour, 
doctor, you are a perfect Goth in taste.—Lieut. 
Rose. A Vandal, sir.—Capt. Ploomer. Nothing 
but a Hun.—Dr. Scott. Weel, if I am a Goth, 
Hun, or Vandal, you ha’ — me in gude 
company ; for you say his Majesty doesna like 
the piece. Noo I would ask what partic’lar 
merit Lady Fanny shows ?—Col. Diamond. 
Merit, sir!—a—the fact is, Lady Fanny is the 
best-dress’d woman in town.—Ali the Mess. 
Decidedly!— Major Flowers. Her ladyship’s 
taste is undisputed: the Austrian knot on the 
fore of our full dress pantaloons is from 
her design.—Col. Diamond. She discovered an 
error in the Astrachan fur collar of our pelisse, 
—suggested an improvement in the side-seams, 
welts, and hips: besides, her Russian patterns 
of neck lines, sliders, and olivets, are lasting 
monuments of her refinement. Indeed she is a 
very superior sort of woman, and I'll give you 
her health in a bumper. [Lady Fanny is drunk 
standing.|—Dr. Scott. But what music has she 
composed, Colonel ?—Col. Diamond. Some ex- 
cellent things, indeed : there’s her song, ‘ Come, 
Charles, to-night,’ which she dedicated to me ; 
and there’s her bravura on the burning of 
Moscow ; and her grand hussar piece, which 
she has dedicated to us. In short, she is a 
woman of fine’ parts.—All the Mess. Oh, de- 
lightful !_Dr. Scott. Wud you sing ane o’ her 
songs, Colonel ?—Col. Diamond. Doctor, you 
ought to know that the Nonpareils never sing. 
—Dr. Scott. Vara weel—ha’ it your ain way. 
—Capt. Bright. Re the by, Lady Mary, her 
sister, gives a to-night.—Don’t we go, 
Colonel ?—Col. Diamond. I should like it, be- 
cause the Lancers are to be there. We must 
cut them out.—Major Flowers. Oh, certainly ! 
me | !—Capt. Golding. The Lancers look 
very well: they have got a fair dress ; but still 
they are mere light-dragoons. They are too 
new, and have not yet acquired the polish of 
the Hussars.— All the Mess. Certainly not !— 
mere light-dragoons !—Col. Diamond. Besides, 
they have lately lost ground.—It has gone 
abroad upon them. They can never hope to 
succeed.—Several of the Mess. How, pray Co- 
lonel ? What has happened ?—Col. Diamond. 
They absolutely dance.— Major Flowers. I 
have heard the rumour.—Capt. Tache. Indeed ! 
—Lieut. Lavender. Shocking !—Cornet Small. 
Horrible !—Col. Diamond. They dine so early 
as six, too.—All the Mess. Oh! Oh! that 
will never do.— Major Flowers. Besides, their 
searlet ‘trowsers are not wide enough ; and I 
have seen positively a grey hair on one of 
their whiskers. In short, we must go to Lady 
Mary’s ball, to cut them out at once.—All the 
Mess. Certainly, at once !—Col. (to his ser- 
vant.) John! I'll dress at twelve; and, d’ y’ 
hear, I'll wear my long ball spurs.” 

We su the “‘ Officer of the Line” may 
have it for accuracy in this delineation of 
his comrades; but he certainly makes them 
cut a rather contemptible figure ; and our ac- 
quaintance with gentlemen in the army has 
shewn us characters of a very different cast. 

The followi 
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vera; and * Old Charley’ was the cognomen of 
friendly distinction which the men of his regi- 
ment gave their gallant commander. A few 
traits in.his military character will be found 
not unworthy of imitation by all young co- 
lonels ; nay, even some of our old ones would 
not be wrong in copying a few of his good 
qualities. Old Charley was the last of the 
powderers; that is to say, the only one in the 
regiment who, in despite of new customs and 
new taxes, clung to the good old cauliflower- 
head of the army, and would no more have 
gone to parade without pomatum and powder 
than without his sword and sash. He had 
been accustomed to the practice of military 
hair-dressing from his early youth, and it 
formed as much a part of the officer, in his es- 
timation, as the epaulette or the gorget. * * 
“ This worthy officer had formed the greatest 
friendship with the jack-boot of the army, to- 
gether with its close associate—the white buck- 
skin breeches ; and when the gray overalls and 
short Welli ms were ordered to displace 
them, he indignantly refused to obey—as far 
as regarded his own proper person: such in- 
novations he could not bear; and, as a proof of 
his opposition upon this point, he stuck to his 
jacks and buckskins to the day of his death. 
They, as well as his favourite powder and 
pomatum, were along with him at Talavera, 
when the shot struck him which deprived the 
service of an excellent, though somewhat 
whimsical officer....... The colonel had been re- 
moved from the second battalion to the first, 
and for a considerable time had not seen his 
favourite men. Previous to the battle of Tala- 
vera, Lord Wellington reviewed his whole 
army on the plain, in order to shew his ally, 
the Spanish General Cuesta, a specimen of the 
British forces in all the pride of their excel. 
lence. As the generals rode along the line, 
which was of immense extent, each soldier 
stood fixed in his place; each battalion silent 
and motionless; scarcely the eyelids of the 
soldiers twinkled, as the cavalcade of the chiefs 
and their staff rode by. All on a sudden, a 
bustle and murmur took place in one regi- 
ment; its line lost its even appearance; and 
caps, and heads, and hands, and tongues moved, 
to the utter dismay of the officer who was in 
command of it. In vain did he endeavour to 
check this unseemly conduct in his men, and 
Lord Wellington was himself astonished and 
exasperated at the circumstance. The fact is, 
the irregular regiment was the second bat. 
talion of the 48th:—Colonel Donellan hap- 
pened to be riding along with the staff, in his 
stiff buckskins, powdered hair, and square-set 
cocked hat—his men, from whom he had been 
separated, perceived their beloved command- 
ing-officer, and every one murmured to his 
comrade—‘ There goes old Charley !’°—‘ God 
bless the old boy !’—* Success to him !"—‘ Does 
not he look well ?’—and so on; bustling and 
smiling, evidently from an impulse they could 
not resist. When this was known to the com- 


mander-in-chief he was oo! satisfied; and 
d 


all were delighted as old Charley uncovered, 
and shook the powder from his cocked hat in 
waving a cordial salute to his worthy soldiers. 
In a very short time after this circumstance 
the battle of Talavera took place, and then the 
colonel shewed that he knew the use of steel 
and ball as well as of powder. He was en- 
gaged at the head of his regiment, in .the 
thickest of the fight: for several hours he had 
stood the fire of the enemy, and drove them 
from their ground frequently, during which 
time he had two horses shot under him. The 





presence of the fine old soldier, like Charles the 


XII. in scarlet, animated his men, and 
fought with the energy of true courage. 
voice, as he gave the word of command along 
the line of his battalion, was like a match to 
the gun—‘ Steady, officers! cool, my men— 
Ready, p’sent, fire—that’s the way, my lads’ 
Thus old Charley, at a word, sent showers of 
well-directed balls into the blue ranks before 
him ; and in the heat of a well-returned 
was as cool as on the parade, and as pri 
caparisoned. He perceived a few of his men 
fall from a discharge of musketry .at such 
distance as made him doubtful of being within 
range—‘* Curse the fellows,’ said he, * those 
damn’d long guns of theirs can shoot at two 
miles off!’ and immediately advanced his bat. 
talion to such a proximity of the foe, that he 
soon made’ them shift their ground. Very 
shortly after this, a dreadful charge upon the 
French was made by the guards ; but in their 
pursuit they went rather far, and a reinforce. 
ment of the enemy came upon them. Colond 
Donellan instantly advanced to the support of 
the threatened regiment at double quick time; 
but in this glorious moment the gallant leader 
received a ball in his. knee: he beckoned the 
officer next in command, Major Middlemore, 
and, although suffering the most excruciati 
torture from the wound, took off his hat, 
resigned the command just as if he had been 
on the parade of a barrack-yard. His enraged 
men went on like lions, taking ample rev: 
upon their enemies—and that too with 
cold iron. The colonel, with his knee broken 
in a most dangerous manner, was, without loss 
of time, carried to the rear by four of his 
musicians, and placed on a straw bed in the 
town of Talavera: had there been surgeons to 
have amputated his limb on the instant, it is 
supposed he would have survived ; but this not 
having been the case, mortification took place, 
and he died on the fourth day after the battle, 
surrounded by thousands of dying and dead. 
Owing to Cuesta’s illiberal opposition to Lord 
Wellington, he, as well as the rest. of the 
wounded, were left in the hands of the French; 
as were also several English surgeons, who re- 
mained at the mercy of the enemy. The 
colonel, however, was treated with the greatest 
respect and kindness by the French officers. 
Some of them remembered seeing him at the 
head of his battalion, and warmly praised the 
veteran’s gallantry. His soldier-like appear- 
ance, too, commanded their regard, and they 
carried him in a cloak to the spot on which he 
had led his regiment so bravely, and there they 
buried ‘ Old Charley’ with the true honours of 
a soldier.” ; 

In another paper there is a remarkable story 
of animal sagacity. When the 5th. dragoon 
guards charged the French on the plain at 
Salamanca, it is stated, “‘ one of the men was 
thrown off his horse: the animal dashed into 
the enemy’s lines, and after the regiment to 
which he belonged had retired from the charge 
he was_ seen scamperi about amongst 
French infantry, kicking and frolicking. The 
5th was ordered to renew the charge, which 
they did; and as they were ee the 
enemy, the horse in question ped over to 
them, regularly fell into the, ranks, as if a 
dragoon had been upon his back: he continued 
in rank during the operation of the 
and returned in line with his troop, to the 
astonishment of his. rider, and the admiration 
of all who saw him.” 

There is some versification in these volumes, 
but we cannot bestow much praise. upon.Jh 
One verse of a song may suffice to shew 





why. ; 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


We need hardly particularise where the fol- 
lowing battle anecdotes occur, as they stand 
very well by themselves to fit any engagement. 
A soldier says, “* There was nothing done for 
half an hour but banging away with the mus- 
ketry and a few of the French guns ; but while 
this was going on, our men were getting up 
thebill, and forming in our rear as fast as pos- 
sible. Men were dropping, both French and 
English, quick enough, I assure you; and we 
wan lenging: fen anethon chatge, to put an end 
to the i This we were soon indulged 
with. ‘ Steady, my lads,’ was the cry from the 
officers ; ‘ another taste of the bayonet,’ The 
French formed a strong first line, and their 
battalions in the rear were forming into a 
second. * Now men,’ says a general who rode 
behind our first line,‘ keep steady, and do your 
duty,’—‘ Charge!’ was the word :—in a mo- 
ment we were not forty yards from the enemy. 
— Hurrah !’--Oh such a shout.as we gave ! 
But it was answered by the French every bit 
as londs and they did not flinch. At them we 
went, like devils again ; and down they went 
like twigs. They found it was: no use trying 
it,—they were knocked about; and although 
they did as-much as men eould do, they were 
obliged’ to: start about (those that were not 
down) and make the best of their way off. We 
halted and loaded,.as steady as rocks—most of 
our gun-barrels were streaming with blood, 
wid wens the powder as it went in. I’m 
sure that was my case ; for when we gave them 
#volley, [know my musket did'not go off, so 
I threw it away, and took up another from one 
of our poor fellows, who lay on his face behind 
us, with: his head knocked all to pieces. I’m 
certain it, was Jem Ellis, by a ring on his 
finger ; but. you. didn’t know Jem, poor fellow ! 
that ring was-given' to him by a sweet little 
gith the day weembarked, and he intended to 

r if God spared his life.”’ 

* In going through the hospital, I saw in 
one room not less than, thirty Hussars—of the 
10th and 15th, Ithink—all wounded by lances ; 
and one of them had nineteen wounds in his 


left-arm. One of the men described the way 
in which so’ many of their brigade became 
wounded; He said, that in charging the rear 
rc as they were retreating, the 
‘Jeapup a bank, nearly breast 
the level above. At this 
of Polish Lancers, headed 
dashed in upon them, the 
i out, in broken English, 
Come ont I care not for your fine Hussar 
s fought for a considerable 
although ultimately the Lancers 
and left the ground to the Hussars, yet 
lost many killed and wounded. ‘ That 
said: the Hussar; ‘ who lies there with 
of his arm and so dreadfully wounded, 
a dozen Lancers, all at him at once, 
some of them; at last he fell, and 
: were about to kill him, when the 
¢ried out'take him to the rear, for he 
w-bravé fellow. The skirmish continued, 
the cut that man there across the 
wi 
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since heard, recovered: he séemed much to 
regret the fate of the general who saved his 
life. I saw this brave officer’s body buried the 
next day in the principal church in Vittoria.” 

There is a remarkable account of some Bush- 
ranger in New Holland, a counterpart to Obi, 
or Three-Fingered Jack. It is a desperate 
affair, and might do for a melo-drama at any 
of the minor theatres. We can only refer to 
it, and leave it and these volumes to the taste 
of the public. 
_——— 
The French Cook. By Louis Eustache Ude, 

ci-devant Cook to Louis XVI. and the Earl 

of Sefton, and Steward to His late Royal 

Highness the Duke of York. 8th Edition, 

greatly enlarged. Post 8vo. pp. 496. W.H. 

Ainsworth, 

THERE are cookery-books for all ranks: this is 
for the Corinthian order. Mons. Ude is, beyond 
all competition, the most learned of cooks, even 
of French cooks; and, with a natural pride in 
the perfection of his science, he aspires to the 
rank of “‘an artist,”"—a distinction to which he 
proves, by a train of ge oe argument, 
that he is fully entitled. “ It is the intention 
of this work,” says our accomplished chef de 
cuisine, * to convey, by rules deduced from a 
combination of theoretical science and practical 
experience, a knowledge of the art of French 
Cookery ; a science which claims the name as 
distinguished from the system af other nations !* 
To say that it stands apart from these in ele- 
gance, delicacy, and refinement; in uniting 
with taste and judgment, &c. is to assert, &c. 
&c.” Our author rounds his periods with the 
same conscious arid off-hand air of superiority 
as he would manifest in the elaboration of an 
entrée, or the concoction of an entremet; and 
the sentence which we have left incomplete is 
a capital specimen of his style. We have, how- 
ever, abstained from giving it entire, because 
our present business is more with his cookery 
than with his literature. M. Ude writes not 
for the vulgar: his studies have been prose. 
cuted in a spirit of the utmost enthusiasm and 
self-devotion ; and it is a fact that the follow- 
ing well-known passage from Horace is in- 
scribed upon ail his stoves :— 
Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo! 

In giving his advice to his brother artistes, 
our author says: 

“ Cookery is an art which requires much 
time, intellect, and activity, to be acquired in 
its perfection. Every man is not born with 
the qualifications necessary to constitute a 
cook.” |Coguus nascitur, non fit.} ‘* The 
difficulty of attaining to perfection in the art, 
will be best demonstrated by offering a few ob. 
servations on some others. Music, dancing, 
fencing, painting, and mechanics in general, 
possess professors under twenty years of age ; 
whereas, in the first line of cooking, pre-emi- 
nence never occurs under thirty. If all cooks 
were provided with the necessary qualities, they 
would certainly be considered as artists. What 
science demands more study than cookery ?”’ 

This is the proper feeling with which every 
man, who is ambitious of distinction in it, 
should regard his profession ; and the labours of 
Monsieur Ude have met with their due reward. 
He has been the premier artiste of his Catho- 
lic Majesty Louis XVI.; after which honour- 


* Nevertheless, cayenne is little used in French cookery, 
though we are sure the of it would: improve 
many of their dishes, and facilitate the of them. 
it was, till lately, im; to diffuse the flayour of 

sauces and soups; but by means 








Ww h’ ne in crystals inven- 
a 8 cayen 

tion-the grateful heat of the ia as equally dis- 
tributed through a dish as the of salt can bev 
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able service, he was pronioted to the employ of 
Lord Sefton, whose table he ¢levated to the 
most enviable renown. Ude was finally ho« 
noured by an appointment in the house. 
hold of his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, of whose kindness and condescension 
he speaks with unaffected gratitude. Our artist 
is now a gentilhomme living on his fortune, and 
may be seen any day, between three and four 
o’clock, in Bond Street, enjoying the otium cum 
dignitate. His carriage is painted of a pale 
pink hue, and the livery of his servants is 
white with salmon-colour facings. 
** So should desert ii art be crowned.” 


The only thing in M. Ude’s book that we 
feel inclined to object to, is the tone of asperity 
with which he pre of some professors in an- 
other branch of science—we mean the physi- 
cians : in other respects, he seems to be a good. 
tempered man. His dishes are the very con- 
summation of high gastronomy; witness the 
prineely names of a few of his inventions :— 
Chickens @ la Villeroi—a la Montmorenci— 

la Ci é.”” 

M. Ude tells us elsewhere, that “ sauces are 
the soul of cookery, and that cookery is the soul 
of festivity, at all times, and to all ages ;” and 
it necessarily follows, M. Ude being the soul of 
cooks, is, ev officio, the most important per- 
sonage in the world. He modestly adds, that 
though he has himself invented several dishes, 
he has been shy of giving them his name, from 
a fear of being accused of vanity! . No wonder 
he dilates upon the grateful theme,— 

« Qu’un cuisinier est un mortel divin ;” 


and exclaims, “* Why should we not be proud 
of our knowledge in cookery ? How many mar- 
riages have been the ree oe: of meeting at 
dinner? How much good ne has been the 
result of a good supper ? At what moment of our 
existence are we happiér than at table?- There 
hatred and animosity aré lulled to , and 
pleasure alone reigns. It is at table that an 
amiable lady or gentleman shines in sallies of 
wit, where they display the ease and graceful 
manners with which they the honours 
of the table. Here the cook, by his skill and- 
attention, anticipates their wishes, in the hap- 
piest selection of the best dishes and decora- 
tions; here their wants are satisfied, their 
minds and bodies invigorated, and themselves 
qualified for the high delights of love, music, 
poetry, dancing, and other pleasures. And is 
he whose talents have produced these happy 
effects, to rank no higher in the scale of man 
than a common servant? Yes, if you ad 
and attend to the rules that I have laid down, 
the self-love of mankind will consent at last, 
that cookery shall rank in the class of the’ 
sciences, and its professors deserve the name 
of artists.” 

Ay, and higher too! What are Ateliers 
to Attelets; Belle Jardiniére to Carbo- 
nades & la Jardiniére ; Bourgognone to Bour~ 
guignotte ; Petitot to Petitoes; Paul Potter 
to Potted Pullets, or Paul Brill to Brill Fil- 
lets; Spagnoletto to Grand Espagnole : mn 
dael to Rissoles ; Claude Gelée to Jelée; Van 
Salm to Salmi; Cornelius Ketel to a Kettle 
of Fish ? 

Indeed ovr artist pretends not to what is 
called “* Domestic ery ;”” he aspires to no- 
thing less than a patrician style; and it is to 
him, he asserts, that the haute noblesse owe all 
their double relishes, and the complex and in-' 
describable delicacies of which their banquets 


of | occasionally boast. For the attainment of 


es, nothing can be clearer than 
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us; we t to add, that M. Ude 

a serally dadlinos from his altitude, and con- 
destends to be didactic upon the humble sub- 
jects of a roasted sirloin and a boiled leg of 
mutton. Some of the new receipts, now for 
the first time embodied in the volume, have, 
we are told, been frequently sold in manu- 
script at ten guineas a copy ! 

The author’s own front adorns the front of 
the book; but we are sorry to see so eminent 
a@ man served up in stone ware, instead of 
‘ being on a fine plate in the line,manner. Ac- 
cording, however, to one of his own cooking 
maxims (from which we decidedly dissent), 
“* Every thing is equally good when done in 


perfection ;” so that his head lithographed in 
perfection by Hulmandel, is as good as his 
head cut in perfection by Branston, or scraped 
in perfection by Turner, or graved in perfec- 
tion by Finden. 





Travels through the Interior Provinces of 
Columbia. By Col. J. P. Hamilton, late 
Chief Commissioner from His Britannic Ma- 
jesty to the Republic of Columbia. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1827. J. Murray. 

OnE of the consequences of that masterly poli 

which has knit the new-born states of Sout 

America to the commercial interests of Great 

Britain, was the despatch of certain commis- 

sioners to Bogota and elsewhere, whose object 

it was to effect n arrangements between 
the countries, observe the status quo of our 
recent allies, and consolidate the mutual good 
understanding so essential to the advantage of 
both. Col. Hamilton having thus been led to 
traverse the interior of Columbia (proceeding 
up the Magdalena to Bogota, thence crossing 
the Andes to Popayan, and regaining Bogota 
by another route), has thought it worth while 
to dedicate these two small volumes to an 

account of his travels. In them there is a 

great deal of information of one kind and 

another, but very little method. His journal 
resembles a Spanish olla; there is a copious 
mixture of palatable materials, but it is not 

@asy to te any distinct article from the 

rest; and the want of classification and speci- 

fication renders analysis impracticable. He 
eagerly collects natural history; but his de- 
scriptions of the objects are so loose and 
unscientific, that we can seldom make out 
what they are, and are the more provoked by 
this, as many of them seem to be extremely 
rare and curious. Respecting the habits of his 
own old pointer Don, and of his young Secretary 

Mllingsworth, he is, on the contrary, much more 

definite, and we can perceive that both were 

exceedingly stanch, though in different ways,— 

Don pointing the partridges, and the Secretary 

setting the pretty nuns, signoras, and pulperas 

shop-girls), who crossed his field of action. 
ndeed, on one or two occasions, the worthy 
commissioner himself appears to have had an 
eye to both sports; by no means averse, we 
guess, to improve the relations, and increase 
and multiply the ties of amity between Co- 
lumbia and England. As this, however, is 
not a business which calls for critical scrutiny, 
we should: consider it to be poaching, and not 
fair game, to trespass upon it any further. We 
shall rather go through the volumes, to glean 
from them, as well as we can, the most readily 
detached and novel portions of their contents. 

For it must be remembered that Humboldt and 

other travellers have already carried us over 

much of the same nd; and it is only by 
attending to the di t aspects in which the 
same present themselves to different 





persons ‘under different ci that we 
can produce a review of any interest on this 
occasion. 

In the Magdalena, ‘‘ the jaquars and cay- 
mans are mortal enemies, and the former wage 
perpetual war against the latter. Whenever 
the tiger surprises the ee asleep on the 
hot sand-bank, he attacks him under the tail, 
which is soft and fat, and the most vulnerable 
part; and such is his alarm, he will hardly 
move or make resistance: but if the alligator 
gets his enemy into the water, his more pe- 
culiar element, then the tables are turned, and 
the tiger is generally drowned and devoured : 
being aware of this inferiority, when he has to 
cross a river he sets up a tremendous howl on 
its bank previously to entering the water, with 
the hope of scaring the alligator to a distance.” 

In one place the author was told “ that an 
alligator had, a short time since, carried off a 
woman who was washing on the bank of the 
river. Her husband caught the cayman with 


a long hook, baited with a piece of raw flesh, | 


the next day, and found part of the body of his 
wife in the inside. Six dogs were de- 
voured by this monster.” At another place 
he saw one eighteen feet long; a monarch, and 
a very tyrannical one, of the river, devouring 
all that came in his way. Many other animals, 
of which we should have liked much to hear 
more, are mentioned through all the journeys : 
the following are a few of these incidental 
touches :— 

‘* One of my servants bought at an Indian 
cottage, for two reals, a little animal called 
leoncita (or the little lion): it is exactly the 
shape of a lion in miniature, with a shaggy 
mane, and a brush at the end of its tail; it 
was rather larger than a squirrel, and of a gray 
colour, had fine black eyes, and hair like silk. 
This pretty little animal was very tame: I 
carried it to Bogoté, where the cold killed it.’”’* 

‘¢ There was also in the forest small fallow 
deer; the buck has two small sharp horns 
without any branches, pointing outwards from 
their base. His excellency the vice-president, 
knowing my partiality to animals, had the 
kindness to send me a tame stag. He was a 
noble animal, and so tame that he would feed 
out of any person’s hand. I was obliged at 
last to part with him. He had a trick of going 
up stairs and walking deliberately into the 
drawing-room, and admiring himself in a large 
mirror; and on these occasions my servants 
found it difficult to make him leave the room 
without injuring the furniture. He was par- 
ticularly fond of barley.” 

On the banks of the river Meta grows a root 
called barbasco, ‘** a decoction of which, mixed 
in the waters of the river, enables the Indians 
to take great quantities of fish, which become 
intoxicated, and float on the surface of the 
river.” ‘* The barbasco root has no effect 
upon the alligators or turtles. In the Meta is. 
a very extraordinary little fish, called the 
caribbee; it is about six or seven inches in 
length, and so fierce and ravenous that it will 
immediately attack a person bathing, and 
where they are numerous, it is a service of 
on going into the water. This fish is 
much esteemed by the Indians as food.” 

There is not, however, so much worth our 
attention till the author leaves Bogoté for 
Popayan, and crosses the immense chain of 
the Andes. Here his notes become more inte- 
resting, as the parts, their produce, and people, 
are less known. We continue our selections 
respecting animals and other branches of na- 
tural history. 

* « The leoncita is, I believe, of the monkey species.” 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


At Tocayman, the author tells the com. 
mandant “‘ stated that the dudletan: of a 
large animal had been discovered there, and on 
his shewing ‘me some of the bones the next 
day, I perceived they were those of the ante. 
diluvian animal — ea mammoth ; the 
colonel gave me part of one of the thigh-bones, 
which he kept for me until my return to To. 
cayman ; I afterwards brought it to England.” 

* In our house in Neyva we were much 
annoyed by scorpions. We found a large one 
in rs inside of a mule’s saddle, which had 
nearly stung one of our servants. The doctor 
brought me this morning a timana (wooden 
bowl), which was particularly handsome, twelve 
skins of tiger and water-cats, which latter are 
nearly the size of a rabbit; their skins are 
beautifully white, with brown stripes, and as 
soft as satin.” 

In the river Chicki, in La Purification, the 
author was informed of a delicious fish called 
ringa, and not found in any other stream in 
Columbia. He was further told, that “ small 
pearls, not of a colour, were found in the 
shell of a small tortoise in the same river.” 
The curé of Campo Alegre stated that the 
** source of the Magdalena was in the Paramo 
of Las Papas, eight days’ journey from the 
small town of Timana.” He also said that 
‘¢ the situation of his vi was quite charm. 
ing, on account of which it derived its name 
of Campo Alegre; there was a fine clear 
stream winding round it, well stocked with 
fish, but he complained much of the idleness 
of his parishioners, who, when successful in 
fishing, would remain, for two or three days 
together, lounging in their hamacas, swinging 
from one side of the room to the other, and 
that nothing but hunger could rouse them 
from this apathy and inactivity. The j 
(or tigers) he said were very destructive among 
the cattle in the part of the country where he 
lived, frequently coming down in the ni 
and carrying off the mules and horned cattle. 
A male and female tiger, the former very 
large, had been taken in his parish, in a sort 
of trap, about three weeks before, after having 
done great mischief. The trap for the jaquars 
is made as follows: a small plot of ground, in 
a retired situation, is enclosed in a circular 
form with strong stakes, sometimes three deep, 
and of considerable height, to prevent the 
tigers breaking through, leaving a doorway 
for the tiger to enter; above this aperture is 
suspended a large plank of wood, which, 
communicating with one on the ground, fi 
down, and closes the entrance as soon as the 
tiger treads on it. A live pig or sheep is fas- 
tened in the centre of the enclosure as a bait, 
and the villagers take it by turns to watch in 
a tree at night near the spot, who give the 
alarm when their enemy is caught; they then 
despatch him with fire-arms and lances. A 
trap was at this time set for a large male tiger, 
which in the last two months had killed fifty 
head of cattle; but the beAst was : 
wary, and had avoided the snare laid for his 
destruction. Sometimes the farmers and pea- 
sants, armed with lances, and accompanied by 
their dogs, meet together to destroy the jaquars. 
As soon as he is brought to bay by the 
he places himself on his haunches to 
fight, and when he strikes a d 
the poor animal is generally killed. The lance~ 
men move forward, and take up their positions 
in front of the tiger, their lances placed so as 
to receive him when he makes a spring, keep- 
ing) thele eyes steadfastly fixed on his; and 
when they perceive he is much exhausted from 
fighting with the dogs, they irritate him, in. 


with his paw, 
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order to induce him to spring on them, which 
he does in a semicircular line, like a cat, roar- 
ing tremendously at the same time: the lancer 
keeps his body bent, and grasping his lance 
with both hands, one end rested on cot agai 
by his dexterity and quickness generally con- 
trives to receive the tiger on the point of his 
lance; then the other hunters rush in, and 
soon despatch him with their lances. Should 
the hunter unfortunately fail in receiving the 
tiger on his lance, his situation is desperate, 
and in all probability he falls a victim to the 
enraged beast before he can be assisted. This 
occurs; but in such a case his only re- 
source is in his manchette (or long knife), with 
which he endeavours to stab the tiger in the 
belly.‘ Colonel Bario Nuevo, of the Artillery, 
related to me an anecdote of a tiger-hunter, 
who lives on his estate on the banks of the 
Magdalena, not far from Mariquita, who, 
when the tiger made the spring, only wounded 
him slightly with the lance, and the animal 
closed on him, having knocked him down with 
his paw: the man then drew his long knife, 
and a desperate struggle took place between 
them, during which the hunter gave him so 
many stabs in the belly, that he at last fell 
down dead by his side. The man had received 
several bad wounds from the teeth and claws 
of the tiger, but had recovered, and was still 
fond of tiger-hunting. A medical gentleman 
at Popayan told me he had been sent for to 
examine a severe wound on the side of the 
head of a man, occasioned by a tiger giving 
him a box on the ear with his paw, while 
lying on the ground asleep. Half the left ear 
been carried away. The muleteer to whom 
this occurred, finding himself thus attacked, 
jumped up, and roared lustily to his comrades 
for assistance, when the tiger, alarmed, made 
his escape into the bushes. This proves that 
the spotted American tiger will attack persons 
unprovoked, although they are not so bold or 
ferocious as the Bengal striped tiger.” 

Some of the snakes are’not less dangerous— 
as the subjoined extracts will shew. 

“On returning home through a large cho- 
colate plantation, the slave pointed out to us a 
snake coiled up, and apparently asleep. I told 
the doctor, I should like to have: a shot at 
him, which I did with my left barrel, in which 
I had swan-shot, and only wounded him in 
the tail. The moment I fired, he sprang up, 
and looked round and espied us; on which he 
came directly towards us, sweeping along, his 
head erect, and about three feet from the 
ground. We all now began to be alarmed ; 
and the doctor ordered us to retire a few yards 
behind a large tree, while he advanced to give 
him the contents of two more barrels, which 
movement was immediately’ executed; and 


when the snake was distant about ten yards,’ 


the doctor and myself fired, and cut him nearly 
i two, each barrel being loaded with seven or 
eight small slugs. We then shouted victory, 
and Mr. Cade, and the rest of our party who 
had retreated, being unarmed, came up to us. 
We examined our fallen enemy, and it proved 
to be a snake called the aques, from having a 
cross, like an X, all along its back. This 
snake is considered by the Creoles one of the 
and most venomous in South America. 
He measured about six feet and a half in 
length, and was as thick as my wrist. Had I 
pence sede this had been so bold and 
e a I certainly should not have 
i e, y 


his siesta. The doctor stated that 


“In a conversation I had with Colonel Mos- 
quera respecting the province of Buenaventura, 
of which he was governor, he said, that there 
were a great many venomous snakes in the 
woods and savannahs, and one particularly bold 
and dreaded by the inhabitants, called the 
guascaina, which frequently attains the length 
of nine or ten feet, and nine inches in diame- 
ter. The guascaina has the power of raising 
itself upright by the aid of two fangs which he 
has woe the head, and in this position he 
waits for his prey near the roads and paths, 
darting with great velocity on any thing that 
passes. A negro who was just married, and 
had been dancing the whole night at his wed- 
ding, went early in the morning a short dis- 
tance into the wood, when suddenly the people 
in the house were alarmed by hearing him 
shriek dreadfully. On going to the spot, they 
found a large guascaina snake had seized him 
by the neck. They attacked the guascaina 
with their manchettes, and killed him; but 
the poor negro died of the wounds inflicted 
by this venomous creature. Another negro 
of that province had displayed considerable 
strength and courage when attacked by one of 
these snakes. He seized him round the neck 
with both his hands, and prevented the mon- 
ster biting him, roaring loudly for assistance to 
some of his companions, who were at no great 
distance cutting wood. Some of them ran with 
their long knives, and soon ended the contest ; 
and the negro, by his wonderful presence of 
mind, escaped being bitten. These anecdotes 
were related to me by Colonel Mosquera, who 
added, that in travelling over the mountains 
from the port of Buenaventura to Calli, by a 
road that is seldom traversed owing to its dan- 
gerous passes, they killed twenty snakes of 
different species and sizes, and two. or three of 
the black hunting snake, two of the aques, and 
three of the coral, or orange and black spotted 
snake. The large spotted panther is found in 
the province of Buenaventura. Colonel Mos- 
quera begged my acceptance of a blow-pipe, 
with several small poisoned arrows, not more 
than eight inches in length, which had been 
given him by an Indian chief in the province 
of Buenaventura. The arrows are poisoned 
with a moisture which exudes from the back 
of a small green frog found in the provinces of 
Buenaventura and Choco. When the Indians 
want to get this poison from the frog,’ they 
put him near a small fire, and the moisture 
soon appears on his back, in which they dip 
the points of the small arrows, and so subtle is 
this poison, that a jaquar or panther whose 
blood is touched by one of these poisoned ar- 
rows, soon becomes convulsed and dies. But 
in hunting the tiger, panther, bear, wild boar, 
&c. the Indians make use of larger arrows 
with the blow-pipe, and also carry with them 
the bow and arrow and long spears. The ar- 
rows are always poisoned ; a little cotton is put 
neatly round the lower end of the arrow in 
lieu of feathers, to make it go steadily through 
the air, and about an inch of the point is spiral. 
Colonel Mosquera told me that the Indians 
had only a faint idea of religion, but still their 
minds were impressed with the belief that a 
good deity resided in the heavens, and a bad 
one below the earth.” 

% Dr. Rodriquez shewed me the skin of a 
large snake, which had pursued a negro-boy 
in the province of Choco for a considerable 
time ; and the boy, finding the snake gaining 
on him, leaped into the river, and dived under 
water. A negro who was at work near the 
spot, heard the boy’s cries, and ran to the 
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up in the bushes, looking about for the 
negro; he instantly attacked him with his 
long knife, and killed him.’ This snake was of 
the boa constrictor kind. There is a snake in 
the valley of Cauca, which early in the morn- 
ing cackles like a hen.” 
* Soon after this, as we were going to cross 
a stream, we observed a large snake swimming 
towards us, and when he arrived near the 
bank he stopped, apparently to watch our mo- 
tions, with his head and part of his body out of 
water: I then observed the black cross on his 
neck, and knew it was the snake called the 
aques. A negro who was passing on foot at 
this time, agreed for a dollar to endeavour to 
kill the reptile.. For this purpose he went a 
short distance in the rear, and cut a large long 
bamboo with his manchette, and advanced to 
the attack of the snake, who had remained 
quiet in his positién, with his eyes fixed on us. 
As the negro approached the aques, he put out 
his forked tongue, and raised himself higher in 
the water, as if preparing to make a dart at 
his enemy, which the black observing, retired 
a few paces, and then told me he was afraid 
to attack it, as it was prepared to spring on 
him. In this position the negro and snake 
remained for two or three minutes, watching 
each other, when suddenly the aques turned 
round to swim to the other side of the river. 
The moment the negro observed its head 
turned from him, he rushed to the bank, and 
gave the aques two or three tremendous blows 
with the bamboo, which made him turn on his 
back, and the negro followed up his attack, 
and succeeded in killing his enemy. This 
aques measured six feet in length. The black 
brought it to me on his bamboo, and appeared 
much elated at his victory, and not less so 
when he received his reward.” 

More next week. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE meeting on Wednesday the 11th inst. 
was more numerously attended than the pre- 
ceding meetings, and the lecture-room was 
crowded at three o’clock. Among the audience 
we noticed several ladies, some of them of dis- 
tinguished rank. The subject of Mr. Vigors’s 
third ornithological lecture was, the affinities 
that connect the groups of birds which com- 
pose the order of insessores, or perchers. This 
order, which forms the typical group in birds, 
appears to branch out into five prominent sub. 
divisions or tribes, which exhibit a 

series of affinity returning into itself. ey 
may be briefly enumerated as follows: 1. the 
Jissirosires, or birds with wide gapes, such as 
the swallows, goatsuckers, &c. feeding on the 
wing : 2. the dentirostres, or birds with notched 
bills, as the shrikes, thrushes, &c., more per- 
fect in their general organisation than the 
preceding: 3. the conirostres, or birds with 
entire bills, including the stares, crows, &c., 
the most perfect of all in both internal and 
external structure, and in their general intel- 
ligence: 4. the scansores, or climbing birds, 
such as the parrots, woodpeckers, &c., distin- 
guished by their toes being disposed in pairs, 
and their consequent habits of climbing, and 
deviating from the typical tribe, by the defi. 
cient structure of the foot, and by the tongue 
gradually superseding the use of the bill: 5. 
the tenuirostres, or slender-billed birds, such 
as the sun-birds, humming-birds, &c., feeding 
by the tongue on vegetable juices, and always 
on the wing. All these tribes, although thus 
distinguished by their typical characters, were 
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Britain ; and he signified his intention 
entering more fully into the subject on a 
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The collection at Bruton-street has lately 
ived a valuable acquisition in the body of 
a fine ostrich, which died in the royal mena- 
gerie at Windsor, and which his Majesty 
‘was most iously pleased to present to the 
order to evince their grateful 
sense of this favour, the Society has deter- 
mined on rendering the donation as available 
as possible to the purposes of science. The 
skin has been preserved and set up, and forms 
a beautiful i 3 and anatomical prepa- 
rations have i i 
internal The body was dissected at the 
rooms of the Society, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Brookes and other distinguished 
anatomists, and the peculiarities of its structure 
exhibited to a numerous and scientific audience 
which was assembled on the occasion. Mr. 
Brookes has si his intention of giving 
of the struthious 
birds, at three o’clock on Wednesday, the 25th 
inst., and illustrating the subject by specimens 
of the birds of the family, from his own collec- 
tion, and by the preparations of the specimen 
presented by his Majesty. Great interest is 
excited by the announcement of this lecture. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We learn with pleasure, that it is the intention 
of this practically useful and excellent Institution 
to give a Féte at the gardens at Chiswick, some- 
time in June this year, instead of the usual 
Anniversary Dinner. We have often been 

that rural and various entertainments 
have not been occasionally substituted, in this 


way, for the common routine of dining. Among 
recommendations, it is a powerful one, 
that ladies may participate'in the enjoyment of 
such a festival; and thus add greatly to the 
of their male relations and friends. 
fine weather, we anticipate that the pro- 
posed tt at Chiswick will be very 
re ae make a day to be remembered 
with those of happy recollections. 
c vessels Apel ir esdeo Caane, aes 
AMBRIDGE t the congrega 
on Friday last (end of term), the following 
were i 
Master of Arts.—The Hon. and Rev. M. J. 
eA BS faa ae ED Selon ae: 
’ Dawson, Emmanuel College; ?. Darby, 


At the same congregation William Breynton, 
velling Bachelor. 


Oxrorp, April 14.—On Aetuoteg lost, being 
the last day of Lent Term, the following de- 


were conferred : 
. | grees 1) 


and Doctor i: mulation.) —Rev. 
G. ne, te Fellow of Wadhaen College, and Viear of 
Masters 0, —W. . Rowe, Queen’s 
pone Ker 0. a, Bonclar of Jacus Colleges S. R. 
Capel, Wadham College. 
The Rev. J. W. Niblock, D.D. of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, is admitted at the University of 
Cambridge ad eundem. 





PINE ARTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION. 
No. 441. Suspension of Payment, Country 
Bank. Miss Sharples..—-We have seen sub- 


been | jects of loftier, but seldom any of more touching 


pathos, than this, in which the lower and 
middle class of the community are the depicted 
sufferers; and we would have been well con- 
tent to have contemplated the performance 
rather as an exaggerated representation of a 
fancied scene of misery, than as the too genuine 
picture of what has lately been done and en- 
dured in many parts of the country, Miss 
Sharpies has drawn her portraits but too faith- 
fully in the delineation of the misery and despair 
under which various of the individuals are 
labouring ; and has at the same time, with 
equal skill, given, asa contrast, figures and 
groups of unscathed and indifferent, selfish, 
lookers on. If this picture is deficient in some 
of the qualities of art, it is amply enriched 
with character and expression, without which, 
art loses more than half its interest. 

No. 433. Reading the Goblin Story. J. 
Knight.—-The pencil has well and skilfully por- 
trayed the effects of a tale of terror on the ima- 
ginations of its hearérs, shewn in all the va- 
rieties of fear, anxiety, and expectation ; and 
the artist has done quite enough to give in- 
terest to his story. But beyond this, he has in 
an eminent degree imparted to it some distinct 
beauties of art. There is a character of com- 
position, an effect of chiaro scuro, and a skill 
in the execution of this picture, which cannot 
fail to exhibit the talents of Mr. Knight in a 
very favourable point of view. 

No. 479. A South View of the Water-Mill, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. H. Gouldsmith 
There are not many among the most celebrated 
painters of the Flemish school of art, in rustic 
and picturesque scenery, who have displayed 
more skill, or shewn more judgment in taste 
and choice, than our fair countrywoman, in this 
very clever > 

No, 243. The Fisherman’s Return: Evening. 
H. Hawkins.—There is great interest excited 
in subjects of this kind, The anxiety and 
terror arising from the perilous situation in 
which the artist has placed his characters are 
well delineated. Hope, fear, and alarm, are 
the pencil’s creations, but there is still seme- 
thing left for the imagination ; and the tale of 
domestic life is finely told. Though there is 
no want of technical skill in the execution of 


in the rock on the fo ,» and better 
keeping in the distance, would certainly add to 
its value. 

No. 278. Patriotism. F. L. Turner.._The 


youth dashes into the fearful gulf, is well and 
powerfully expressed, and the utter despera- 


tion of the action excites the proper feeling of 





terror in the beholder; but i¢ hardly appears 


B.A. of Magdalene College, was elected T'ra- | groups 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


te be sufficiently kept up in the aceom: 

‘ is, perhaps, a little too 

of finery in the i o seme 
in this respect would, we think, haye to 
the effect.— The Ligurian climbing the Rock of 
the Numidian Fortress, in No. 283, by H.C, 
Slous, has much of that simplicity we mean, 
and is sleo a very fair exsmupla of the coats 


art. 

No. 444. Study on the Thames. G. Danson, 
—The name of the artist is new to us, as well 
as the view, if it be one, for our recollection 
does not furnish us with the whereabouts. I¢ 
is, however, a very able production, and shews 
the painter to be well skilled in what belongs to 
effect, as well as in his choice of the pic 

No, 443. West End of Di Bridge, 
W. F, Allen.—The portion of the bridge thus 
presented, may perhaps exhibit more of the 
picturesque character, than if the whole had 
been brought into view. It has indeed a strik. 
ing and sin appearance, to which the 
artist has an harmonious tone of colour. 
ing, and a brilliant and free style of execution. 
"No. 445. View on the Banks of the Thames. 
C. Deane.—-The admirers of Thames scenery, 
and that must include all who are of 
admiring nature, will be ya by this local, 
view, under the quiet aspect which 
brings to the mind the same soothing calm 
with which the spot itself appears to be ine 
vested. 

No. 505. Netley Abbey. J. Glover.—The 
fidelity of Mr. Glover’s pencil is seen to great 
advantage in this truly picturesque ruin ; and 
the artist has very successfully availed himself 
of an effect which at once gives a character of 
light, life, and beauty, to his work. 

No. 17. The Shrine v Edward the Confessor, 
Westminster Abbey. D. Roberts.—There may 
be cathedrals or minsters of more diversified 
architecture, with more of the picturesque iz 
their exterior forms, of richer materials in their 
interior decorations ; but there is not ene in 
England which can offer to the admirers of 
these ancient structures more of interest than 
Westminster Abbey does te the inhabitants of 
this great metropolis, This is a eharming pic- 
ture of it. 


WATER-COLOURS EXHIBITION. 
Tuts Exhibition opens to the public on Mon- 
day. There are about a hundred subjects more 
than last season ; and many of them of suck 
eminent merit, as to — the 
from an t "s collection, even In 
pooullatly decal « and beautiful style of art. 


Tragedy. Painted by R. Farrier: engraved 
by A. W. W 


children’s play. is engra 
picture will he recollected by the visiters of the 
British > a8 one ex honourable 
to Mr. Farrier’s talents. A boy, the here of 
the Tragedy, is advancing swerd in hand apon 
another, who is ready to drop off his seat with 
laughter: the action in both cannot be sur« 
passed. A falling table adds confusion to the 
i iety of jon to other 


this clever piece, we think a little more finish | happily 


self-devotedness with which the noble Roman | perf 


it will be felt that we have been 





work likely to be a great popular favourite 
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The Watch ; from a Drawing, &c. James 
Cato,—T wo children listening to the ticking of 
a watch: the idea is pleasing. 


Terrestrial P\ 


i e. By Miss Jane 
Busby. 
Ox acircular plane of pasteboard is laid down 
the terrestrial globe, and by means of slides 
and other neat inventions, all problems in geo- 
graphy may be solved as on the usual spherical 
Thus a very consi le expense may 
saved, and in some points the instruction 
may be more conveniently conveyed. The de- 
sign reflects infinite credit on Miss Busby’s 
ingenuity and skill. 


Brighton New Church (as originally designed) 
by Charles Barry. London, J. Cross: 
Brighton, W. Scott. 

Tuts fine design reminds us of the good olden 
times of ecclesiastical architecture, and does 
infinite credit to the talents of Mr. Barry ; 
whose works, generally, wherever we have seen 
them, have strongly im our minds with 
asense of his taste and ability as an architect. 
We are not aware how much of the present 
structure has been actually adopted; but we 
are so pleased with it altogether, that if we 
were concerned with the building, we should 
be very sorry indeed to abandon any part of its 
handsome details. The spire is particularly 
beautiful and well proportioned. The plate in 
aquatint by R. G. Reeve is appropriately done, 
and not inappropriately dedicated to the Earl 
of Egremont. 


MEDALS: CANNING, SCOTT. 

WE recently mentioned in terms of high com- 
mendation a bronze medal of his Majesty, pub- 
lished by S. Parker, as the head and commence- 
ment of a series of great men who illustrate 
his reign. We have before us, from the same 
source, handsome medals of Mr. Canning and 
Sir Walter Scott —the most distinguished 
statesman and the most eminent author of the 
age. Both likenesses are good, though we pre- 
fer the former to the latter. The reverse is a 
female figure, with a scroll, inscribed, “ To 
Great Men :” the countenance is not so well 
executed as it might be, and indeed there is 
some-want of minute finish in various parts. 
Altogether, however, these are striking and 
valuable memorials of the individuals to whom 
the tribute of honour is paid. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO SPRING, 
Come, lily-bosom’d Spring, 
All bathed in teeming showers, 
Thy buds and blossoms bring, 
nd days with added hours ; 
While roving bees 
Seek lilach trees, 
And load the clust’ring flowers. 
Oh ! dearer to my soul art thou 
Than Summer with her sunny brow, 
Or Autumn’s harvest sky ; 
For Summer suns bid ‘thee away, 
And Autumn’s fast declining day 
Proclaims fell Winter nigh. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
wereRe TALE OF TER SIMPLON. 

R pen nor pencil can describe the won- 
drous depth < = agar nor the awe-in- 
thee. ma ose amid which the 

under cloud and the storm wander as pil- 
stims that have: mistaken their way. But 


+4. 





{there are thousands of our coun en who 
have travelled over the Simplon, and to them 
description were useless. Such scenes, once 


beheld, are engraven too deeply on the memory 
4 be effaced by aught save the great destroyer, 
ath. : 


It was ten years ago, last September, 
that an English traveller, whom curiosity had 
led from the Simplon village to explore new 
scenery, was sitting under the shade of a beet- 
ling mass of rock, from which the struggling 
rhododendron of the’Alps thrust forth its tough 
sinewy branches, blooming in purple beauty. 
His companions were, an Alpine hunter—be- 
side whom lay a beautiful chamois, which had 
fallen a victim that morning to the fatal preci- 
sion of his rifle—and a young peasant, named 
Basile, from the little village of Berisaal. They 
had walked far that day, though it was but 
“the grim and sultry hour of noon;” but 
when their light and exhilarating repast was 
ended, their youthful spirits suffered them not 
to rest idly till the clouds should have passed 
away which covered the distant summit of 
Mount Rose. The Englishman amused him- 
self by setting stones in motion and watching 
their progress down the mountain side, and 
Basile entered warmly into the sport, exclaim- 
ing ever and anon, as he saw the stranger’s 
emotion, that there was no country like Swit- 
zerland. The hunter, who had at first looked 
on with contempt, joined in the sport when he 
found that some small bets offered by Basile had 
been good-humouredly taken by the English- 
man—and three more thoughtless, noisy gam- 
blers never played at so foolish and mischievous 
agame. Their emulation was at length ex- 
cited by vain endeavours to reach a certain 
point with their ponderous missiles, which all 
lodged calmly on a projecting table, of the 
mountain, considerably short ofthe miark, 
though many hundred feet below them. ‘‘ Here, 
Basile !” cried the hunter, ‘‘ help me to move 
this stone.” Basile, eager in the sport, ran to 
his assistance ; and with their poles as levers, 
and by cutting away the clasping vegetation 
with their knives, they soon unbedded the 
wished-for prize, which lay on the upper side 
of the rock under the shadow of which they 
had rested. This rock was an irregular mass 
of granite, about twenty feet in height where 
it hung over toward the valley, and was known 
among the mountaineers by the name of Le 
Pavillon, or the Tent—on account of the shel- 
ter it afforded from the sun and the storm. 
For more centuries than it is permitted to man 
to trace back the operations of nature, it had 
lain there, gradually sinking deeper on the 
lower side. .** Mon Dieu!” cried the hunts- 
man, “ what noise is that?” Basile looked 
aghast, and with pale, trembling lips, mut- 
tered, “‘ It moves!” ‘* What moves?” asked 
the hunter. ‘* Le Pavillon,” replied the other, 
‘ and the Englishman is beneath it.” ‘* Mon- 
sieur! monsieur!” shouted the hunter with 
admirable presence of mind, and the traveller 
ran toward them. At that moment, in com- 
pliance ,with the laws of gravitation, to obey 
which it was now at liberty, the huge mass 
bent forward its hoary front, snapping like 
threads of tow the complicated roots and the 
vegetation of ages, which had matted round, 
and, as it were, chained it to the mountain 
side. The young men were standing near the 
upper side, when (overbalanced by the impend- 
ing weight beneath which they had been re- 

ing) it seemed to rise from out of the earth 
like “a thing of life.” The Englishman gazed 
in silent awe, as the ponderous fragment at 
first reeled slowly forward, as though ingredu- 
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lous Co eee, eS t down the 
steep resistless. It jecting 
table which had been the bounlesy Bl their 
amusement—a crash like thunder was heard, 
and a chasm was seen at the brink of the 
through which it had forced its way into a 
forest of pines below, where, for a few seconds, 
it was concealed—then, with renewed fury, it 
sprang forward. The hunter had tiny 
ing on hitherto with a feeling of pride—it was 
his native mountain—his native valley._the 
grandeur of the whole scene around was all his 
own—and he smiled in triumph. But his 
eye was from habit quicker than those of hig 
companions: his countenance changed — 
snatched the Englishman’s telescope-——levelled 
it in an instant to the valley, and j 

“* Oh, misericorde!’? ‘* What do yon see?” 
cried his companions. ‘* Oh! mercy, mercy! 
Santa Maria!” ejaculated the hunter, falling 
on his knees. ‘ Speak!’’ shouted Basile, 
“ what is it?” “ Save her, save her! Oh, 
God !” cried the huntsman; “ it is a woman 
with a child.” The Englishman had taken 
the glass, and saw the poor creature in the 
valley far below: “ She looks round,” he exe 
claimed; “ she sees her danger :—now-—now 
—Oh, heavens! I cannot breathe :’’—the glass 
dropped from his hand, and he threw himself 
on the ground. When they looked again, 
there was no human being in that direction. 
The Pavillon rock stood alone in the midst. of 
an impetuous mountain torrent, stemming its 
angry waters. ** What sort of woman ?” asked 
Basile ; ‘* could you guess who? And a child, 
said you?” The hunter replied only by a look, 
too expressive of friendly commiseration. to be 
misunderstood by poor Basile, who, exclaiming, 
“Oh! Louise!” with that wild power of 
voice which indicates intense mental agony, 
rushed, like a madman, headlong down 
steep. ‘‘ Follow him, for Heaven’s sake !”’ cried 
the traveller. ‘* Nor man nor beast may reach 
the valley in safety at the rate he goes,” replied 
the hunter; and the next moment he was in 
pursuit of Basile, far below the BS agp ig 
who, unused to such descents, vainly endea~ 
voured to follow. 

Louise was the daughter of an honest Savoy« 
ard, who had been induced by alluring pro- 
mises to add himself to the thousands of able 
artificers employed to complete the well-known 
military road over the Simplon, which forms a 
communication between France and Italy. He 
was among the first of the hecatombs sacrificed 
to that Herculean labour: but there was some 
mystery about his end—no one had seen him 
since he was engaged with others in blowing 
up the rock near the grand gallery. It was 
supposed his body must have been ed in 
the dark abyss of the ‘“* Chaudron,” that “ hell 
of waters,” in which the thundering cascade 
and the ‘* arrowy” Divedro rush together in 
darkness. It became a question, whether he 
had perished on the French or the Italian sides 
there were no witnesses; and thus his widow 
and children were unable to substantiate their 
claim upon the funds provided for casualties. 
They had no friends to urge their suit, and the 
kindness of those who had been comrades and 
fellow-workmen with the deceased, rendered 
its success of little consequence so long as the 
great work was in hand. When thet was ter- 
minated, however, the poor woman, with her 
daughter Louise, and a little boy only six months 
old, were exposed to want and leet ; for, 
except when travellers pursued their winding 
course along the great road, all was as quiet, 
as desolate, and as forlorn as ever. Little was 





it that Basile could occasionally spare from 
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the donations of travellers, and the produce of 
his exertions at the post-houses, &c., to ateu~ 
mulate a trifle, wherewith he and Louise might 
begin the world. He had hopes of being regu- 
ly employed as a postilion:—but the widow 
would s ‘her head when. hope was men- 
tioned. It was a fatal rock, she said, on which 
we all rested’ till it was too late. Basile had 
said much with his eyes to Louise; but Louise 
knew that her mother depended on her alone, 
and that Basile was poor—and she sighed some- 
times even in the midst of her favourite ‘ chan- 
sons.” On the morning of that day, she had 
wandered with her little brother along the bor- 
ders of the mountain stream to look for stones, 
such as she had seen an English traveller give 
a Napoleon for at the post-house. Little knew 
she of such matters; but she thought there 
were plenty of the same kind along the valley, 
and went forth on her search with dreams as 
wild as those which betray the speculating 
miner on a new discovery. 

When‘ Basile had reached the valley, all 
was silent except the rushing of the waters 
——there was no trace of the object he sought 
for, but dreaded to see—he listened—and 
at length heard the crying of a child. Led 
by the sound, he discovered poor Louise, ap- 
parently lifeless, in a hollow, protected by 
a rock, which, in the distance, had ap- 
peared level with the plain. There, likewise, 
was he found by the hunter, prostrate at her 
side. The Englishman arrived just as Louise 
first opened her eyes, and gazed wildly upon 
him and the hunter, on whose knee her head 
reclined while he had been bathing her temples 
with water. It was ever a mystery how she 
had whether instinct, fear, or the 
wind of the descending rock, had forcéd her 
into that secure retreat. From the moment 


she beheld her danger, all recollection had 
vanished. But when restored to life, words 
cannot describe her emotions on seeing him on 


whom ha A and innocent heart 4 re- 
posed its of hope and future bliss, lyi 
senseless beside fey She had “ never Told 
her love,” and he had been forbidden; but 
now, when Basile, who had fainted from over- 
éxcitement and exertion of mind and body, 
first breathed again the vital air, the first sound 
he heard was the voice of his Louise—the first 
thing he was sensible of was that her arm was 
round his neck—he recovered—he embraced 
her. A moment after, she appeared to recol- 
lect herself, looked round, and endeavoured to 
recall to mind what she could have said or done 
—but it was too late—she blushed, and sought 
a refuge from the stranger’s gaze in the bosom 
of her beloved Basile. 

They live in their native canton. Their 
cottage stands on one of those beautiful spots 
above the valley of the Rhone, where the tra- 
veller may see vineyards and gardens won by 
the quiet and:enduring spirit of industry from 
the world of desolation and ificence around. 
To that spirit of mutual affection they owe 
the continuance of that happiness which they 
were at first enabled to realise by the genero- 
sity of the once thoughtless you English 
traveller. PEREGRINE WILTON. 





MUSIC. 

Tue first Concert of the Melodists’ Club, to be 
ven at Willis’s Rooms next Thursday, will 
we see from the announcement) be supported 
by all the high vocal talent of the metropolis. 
is poy t a Fed of note which does not 
figure in st of performers ; and a great 
treat of popular melody may be anticipated on 

the occasion. 





LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Accorpb1nc to established evstom, the holiday 
folks were treated with a splendid after-piece 
at this theatre on Easter Monday. It is called 
The Boy of Santillane, or the Robber of Astu- 
rias; and abounds with banditti both of the 
cruel and the generous sort-scenes of ruined 
monasteries—dark forests and vaulted caverns 
—and has likewise a fair proportion of combats, 
robberies, and murders—besides concluding 
with an awful blowing up and conflagration, 
which, with true poetic justice, brings all but 
the virtuous to an untimely end. The story, 
such as it is, is taken, with some alterations, 
ffom Le Sage’s celebrated novel of Gil Blas ; 
but like its namesake, which was brought out 
at the English Opera House a few years since, 
it is not when thrown into action one ten thou- 
sandth part so pleasing or interesting as in its 
original attractive and entertaining shape. We 
do not, however, look for much in such per- 
formances; and provided they be well acted, 
the scenery be good, and the machinery 
cleverly worked, it is as much as an Easter 
audience can fairly or honestly expect: with 
respect to these particulars, then, it gives us 
pleasure to speak in terms of great praise. 
Miss Kelly, who is at all times so engaging, is 
particularly clever in her personations of cow- 
ardly and cunning youths, and her performance 
of Gil Blas, unworthy as the character is of her 
great talents, exhibits many humorous, pathe- 
tic, and entertaining points. We would indeed 
particularly notice the arch manner in which 
she obtains the last ten ducats, the mule, and 
even the whip, from the canon Gil Perez, and 
the display of cowardice and affected courage 
in her probationary attack upon the supposed 
friar. These scenes are only equalled by the 
anxiety she displays to rescue Donna Mensia, 
and to preserve the ebbing life of her protector 
Rolando. Wallack, too, was precisely in his 
proper. place in the Captain of the Banditti— 
his disguises were admirably worn, and his 
whole appearance, conduct, and style of acting, 
was in the true spirit of melo-dramatic interest. 
It is greatly to be regretted that he should so 
rarely appear in parts for which by nature as 
well as art, he is so much calculated to excel. 
Cooper also, who played another of the robbers, 
was seen to great advantage: his drunken 
combat with O. Smith is one of the best things 
we have seen him attempt. Harley made a 
little, and but a little, of the loquacious inn- 
keeper Corcuelo ; and a Mr. Webster, whom 
we have before had occasion to speak of with 
approbation, gave an excellent portrait of Old 
Domingo—so good, that we are surprised he 
does not find his way more frequently into cha- 
racters of greater importance. Of the scenery, 
it is merely necessary to say, that the greater 
portion of it is painted by Stanfield, and that 
he has been well assisted in his labours by 
Andrews and Marinari. The Romantic Village 
near Oviedo, the Sunset View on the Skirts of 
the Forest, and the extensive Carriage-road on 
the Montanos Santillanos, are in his very best 
manner, and were much applauded. The ma- 
chinery likewise was carefully worked, and the 
gods appeared to be delighted with the entire 
entertainment. 

Somewhere about twelve o'clock the curtain 
again was drawn up for the representation of 
The Two make a Pair, in which La Porte 
enacted an intriguing footman smartly enough. 
In other respects, the piece is not worthy of 
notice, as the subject was much better ‘treated 





six years ago by Mr. Poole, in his farce of 
Match Making. - - 


Sart | 

On Wednesday a new three-act comedy was 
performed for the first time, called Fast ang 
Slow. It is from the pen of Mr. Lunn—the 
author, or, to speak more correctly, the trang. 
lator of several little French dramas; bit al. 
though it contained two very fair comic situa. 
tions, and two by no maeans bad sketches of 
character, it met, nevertheless, with but very 
indifferent success. The failure of this, and of 
many more of this gentl ’s pi ma 
we 0 ine sa be attributed tothe etme oun 
His plan, whenever he attempts more than a 
farce in one, or, at the utmost, in two acts, is to 
take two or more French Vaudevilles, and mixing 
the incidents together, thus produces what, as 
far as the number of required acts and scenes 
are concerned, may be called a complete drama; 
but when the whole matter comes before 
the audience, jt generally turns out, as in 
the present case, that the characters are 
so little connected with each other, and the 
materials incorporate so imperfectly, that 
the comedy, as a whole, affords little sa. 
tisfaction or amusement. The part of Tardy, 
in Fast and Slow, which is the Monsieur Tar. 
diff of the French piece, and was very whimsi- 
cally sustained by Liston, is one of the most 
entertaining dramatic personages we have met 
with for a long time; and had the character 
been worked out with judgment, and thrown 
into ingenious situations, would have proved as 
great a favourite as Paul Pru, or Billy Lacka- 
day, or any other of Mr. Liston’s ue 
assumptions. We hope, indeed, still, that we 
shall not lose him altogether, but that Mr. 
Lunn, or some other dramatist, will oblige us 
with another, and a better view of him ; as we 
are convinced that he is capable of being turned 
to the very best account. Dowton played Mr. 
Prompt, the hero of the other French piece, 
from which the comedy is taken; but the part 
is not so strongly marked as that of Mr. 
Tardy, and Dowton has of late got into a bad 
manner of what is vulgarly called gabbling 
over his dialogue, which rendered a good deal 
of what he was saying quite unintelligible.* 
Mrs. Davison acted well, as she always does, as 
the wife of Tardy; and Mrs. Orger made the 
part of a French milliner very amusing and 
very prominent. Russell had a character w 
was written for little Keeley, and which, had 
the play been performed at Covent Garden, as 
at first intended, might have proved effective 
enough ; but Mr. Russell seemed to understand 
the part as little as the audience appeared dis- 
posed to relish it. There was considerable op- 
position at the fall of the curtain; and the 
announcement by Liston for a second hearing 
was inaudible. 


COVENT GARDEN. ; 
Tuts theatre likewise presented a splendid 
spectacle on Easter Monday, for the amusement 
of its youthful visitors. e title of the piece 
is, Peter Wilkins, or the Flying Indians ; and 
some of the incidents are taken from the in- 
genious novel which bears the same name, a 
which imparted so much delight to our childish 
years. There are, of course, some characters 
added, to fill up the action of the piece; and 
these are—a monster, surpassing all monsters 
for his agility and flexibility of limb, by Parsloe; 
a Scotch purser, indifferently acted by Penson} 
an Irish boatswain, well played by Powers 
and a cockney law-stationer, inimitably sus 
tained by Keeley. The scenery, which is 
the Grieves, is very beautifully a 
the machinery, by Saul, is of the very best 


* He, either from want of ability, or from am unjustif 
part.— le 





able motive, murdered the 
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vance. In fact, we have no hesitation in 
oa that altogether Peter Wilkins is by far 
the best and most appropriate Easter piece that 
we have seen for many, many years ; and we 
have little doubt that the ingenuity which has 
been displayed by all the parties concerned in 
its production, will meet with its proper re- 
compense, and that the managers of this unfor- 
tunate and distracted concern will once more 
enjoy crowded houses and a full treasury. 


A new débutante will soon appear at the 
King’s Theatre—Signora Brambilla. She is 
said to be very beautiful. Her master is Ban- 
deralli. 

_ Mr. Matxews, after a week’s holiday, has 
resumed his inimitable personations of character 
at the English Opera House. 


Ar the Adelphi, Mr. Yates has commenced a 
new and very successful performance. 


At the Argyll Rooms, a young Roscius in this 
line essayed his skill on Thursday. His name 
is Grossmith, and he is apparently about ten 
years old. He undertook about half a hundred 
characters, and for a child, acquitted himself 
with much versatility. 


VARIETIES. 
Magnetism.—By the aid of the very sensitive 
magnetic needle invented by M. Lebaillif, a 
singular property has been discovered in bis- 
muth and antimony. On bringing these me- 
tals near the poles of the needle, they exercise 
on one pole as well as on the other a very evi- 
dent repulsive power. After numerous experi- 
ments, they appear to be the only metals which 
exhibit this phenomenon. 

Fine Arts.—We recently noticed the coun- 
tenance given to literature and the fine arts 
by the King of the Netherlands. His majesty 
has just afforded a new proof of this, by allot- 
ting 20,000 florins annually from the treasury, 
for the purchase of the best pictures produced 
by native artists within the year. 

Genoa.—A magnificent theatre has just been 
finished at Genoa. It is much larger than the 
Scala at Milan, and the stage wider than that 
of San Carlos at Naples. It is to be opened 
next month. 

The Nuraghes of Sardinia.—M. Petit-Radel, 
amember of the French Fnstitute, in a little 
treatise which he has published on these extra- 
ordinary remains of antiquity, considers them 
as the ruins of Cyclopeian or Pelasgian edifices. 
—His work is accompanied by some lithogra- 
phic plates, which convey a very faithful idea 
of the appearance of these strange works of 
some of the most ancient tribes by which the 
world was peopled. 

Aerolite.—A fragment of the meteoric stone 
which fell near Ferrara, }5th January, 1824, 
has been analysed in Paris; and the result is 
stated to be, 1. that it is physically different 
from ordinary aerolites ; 2. that its constituent 
parts are also different, and differently com- 
bined; and 3. that its examination confirms 
the opinion of these remarkable bodies being 

ted before they enter the atmosphere. 

The Princess Victoria.—It may be gratifying 
to the public to learn, that in the selection of 
masters for the instruction of the yourtg princess 
who stands so near the throne of. this country, 
& decided preference is shewn for native pro- 
fessors;—the Rev. Mr. Davis having been 
selected to superintend generally the first rudi- 
menta of education: Mr. Steward, the writing. 
master of Westminster School, the writing and 

‘enkins, the dancing: and 








in| them, doubtless to individuals 


that department wherein, from the influence of 
the present fashionable taste, the appointment 
of a foreigner might most naturally have been 
looked for, that of music, Mr. J. B. Sale— 
whose predilection for the ancient school was 
well known and appreciated by her venerable 
grandsire—has been chosen to direct her atten- 
tion to those models which were so justly 
the admiration of his late Majesty.—(Corre- 
spondent.) 

Ancient Culculation.—In the Musée Royale 
at Paris is an Etruscan stone, representing a 
man seated before a little chess-board, on which 
there are three small globes. He appears 
about to move one of these globes with one of 
his hands, while in the other he holds a 
tablet covered with ciphers. At the edge of 
the stone is the word *“* A , in Etruscan 
characters. Professor Orioli, of Bologna, in a 
dissertation on this stone, states it to be his 
opinion that the figure is that of a calculator, 
and that the ciphers are Etruscan numerals. 
He supposes the word apcar to be abacar, de- 
rived from abacus; and that the three little 
globes are the abaculi spoken of by Pliny as 
calculi vitrei. (Book 26, ch. 36). M. Orioli 
proceeds to endeavour to determine the value 
of the numerical characters traced on the 
tablet. 

Impromptu. 
*« No phrase has Laura placed amiss,” 

Mirtillo said ; “‘ a style like this 

No Sevigni e’er wrote.” 
He said, but in a year or two, 
His valet, of each billet-dour 

Had made a papillote. 

J. L—w—r. 

Circulation of the Blood.—M. Milne-Ed- 
wards, at the last sitting of the Société Philo- 
Mmatique, at Paris, read a paper by Dr. a 
on the application of the barometer to the stu 
of vertebral animals. n Dr com- 
municated to the French Institute his hypo- 
thesis with respect to the cause of the circula- 
tion of the blood, which he thought he had 
discovered in the pressure of the atmosphere, 
the committee to whom the subject was refer- 
red, while they bestowed great praise on the 
English doctor, objected to his hypothesis, that 
it did not explain the circulation of the blood 
in animals, which, like reptiles, swallowed the 
air, instead of respiring it. To meet this ob- 
jection, Dr. Barry contrived some experiments, 
by the assistance of which he can render sen- 
sible the fall of the mercury in a barometer pro- 
perly placed, at the moment at which degluti- 
tion of air occurs. 

Anecdotes.—_Some MSS. of the time of the 
French revolution were recently advertised in 
our columns, and the subject recalls two or three 
anecdotes to our memory from Condorcet. The 
society of which Monsieur (afterwards Louis 
XVIII.) was a member previous to the revolu- 
tion, were in the habit of amusing themselves 
by singular and whimsical jests. 
members, Monsieur de Montesquieu, bet with 


a friend, that if he exposed for sale, in| 


the market-place, crown pieces for 24 sous 
each, no one would buy. For this purpose 
he sent a man into the most public situation, 
who cried out to those who passed, “ Good 
crowns of six livres for 24 sous each! At 24 
sous, good crowns of six livres! Who'll buy?” 
The people assembled round him, staring and 
listening with astonishment: they examined, 
touched, and jingled the pieces, but did not 
trust to appearances. The most cunning 
amongst them perceived that the money was 
false, and rejected it, In fine, at the end of 
neatly an hour the man had onl 
Were pete 


A 
One of the] Frida: 


sold four of | 
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suaded that the crowns were forged, but who 
hoped to make them pass some day, by placing 
them amongst others. ~ ad 

So far was the ridiculous distinction of ranks 
carried by some of the enemies of the French 
revolution, that it extended to the most trifling 
circumstances. When an individual was admit- 
ted into the bureau of L******n, keeper of the 
seals, the two folding-doors were thrown open if 
he were a bishop; if he were a gentleman, merely 
the right door was opened for him; but if he were 
only a simple deputy of the third rank, he en- 
tered by the left door. A member of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly one day observed to the 
minister, in reference to this distinction, that 
he honoured the third rang too much, and that 
he ought to make persons who belonged to it 
pass through the key-hole. OS lam ve 

Upon a particular occasion, the Keeper of the 
Seals was speaking to an individual present of 
the danger of innovations. ‘* Would you wish, 
my lord,”’ observed the latter, ‘* that Pont-neuf 
(new bridge) should be unchristened?” ‘* No, 
assuredly,” was the reply. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Miss Lucy Aikins’s Court of Elizabeth, has, we observe, 
= —_. —— aie into the ee 

evue Encyclo ue, on noticing ex) 
regret that her welts are so little known in 

A weekly Gazetta di Litteratura, Belle Arti, &c. in 
Italian, has been comm in London. 

Part I. of a Natural eiaory eee Bible; or, a descrip- 
tive Account of the Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy of 
the Holy Scriptures, illustrated with numerous 
vings, is announced by Mr. William Carpenter. 

tr wraiod by iiluareeth amemnee a atten of Romine, 
accompanied ustrative lograph otices 
the — — old a — Ra. will 
appear in mon parts, the first, con’ 
_ e y. from the edition 
the Garrick Collection, will 
Fal 
Verse, Original and Selected, embellished with 27 Engra- 
. ' by Mr. N. and W, Harvey. 
a very rich specimen of art. 


early publication, One 

vings on weod, from 

The whole is expected to 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Edinburgh Review, No. XC. 8vo. 6s. sewed.—Farre’s 
(Dr.) Apology for British Anatomy, plates, imp. 4to, 9s. 
sewed ; coloured, 12s. sewed.—Boileau’s Art of Working 
in Pasteboard, 18mo. 5s. bds.—Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, 
8vo. 16s. bds.—Clare’s Shepherd’s Calendar, and other 
Poems, fcp. 6s. e ey tk | of Central France, 
4to. with atlas, 32. 3s. ‘Timkowski’s to 


China, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 10s. bds.—Hawley’s D: 
Marborum, 8vo. 10s. Reade’ 





ons, 12mo. 
7s. bds.—Grant’s Memoirs of Miss Bell, 12mo. 3s, 6d. bds. 
—Butler’s Thomas 4 Kempis, 18mo. 6s. bds.—Nicolas’s 
Life of Augustine Vincent, cr. 8vo. 5s. bds.—The Mili 
Sketch Book, 2 vols. post 8vo. ll. le. bds.— 
Fashionables Abroad, 3 vols. post 8vo. li. lls. 6d. — 
Attempt to Elucidate the Grammatical Construction of 
the English Language, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Edwards’s Greek 
Delectus, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Alexander’s Travels from 
India to England, 4to. ll. 1ls. 6d. bds.—Lynn’s Horary 
re for Finding the Time by Inspection, 4to. 2. 2s. 
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HRIST on the CROSS. PAULO 
“Tr and Gentry, 
that he has, at considerable expense, obtained 
Exhibition of Mr. Sievier’s Colossal Marble Figure of 
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